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SPECIAL! 
BRITISH “KINSEY REPORT” 


HOW DO 
AMERICAN WOMEN 
COMPARE ? 
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Star of the Picnic... 


Pienics are perfect with fresh white 
enriched bread. Healthful, too, due 
to an enrichment process that adds 
more nutrition to each slice. Tests 
prove Waxed Paper guards vitamin 
enrichment, freshness and flavor, 
makes your loaf easier to handle, 





All the food you serve deserves the protection of 
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white enriched bread—wholesome and wonderful, indoors and out... 
FLAVOR-SEALED in WAXED PAPER for your protection | 
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Crackers crisp Cereal brisk Frozen foods Butter cairy-sweet Potato chips Sense’ my Waxed Paper roll 
and flaky .. and crunchy rich with flavor and delicious 
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Bread « Butter « Crackers « Frozen Corn 
Frozen Steak Patties - Potato Chips— protected 
in Waxed Paper and Waxed Glassine Paper 








open, reclose. That’s why nearly 
every food you serve is protected by 
Waxed Paper and Waxed Glassine 
Paper. Get this assured protection. 
Keep the Waxed Paper roll handy. 
Waxed Paper Merchandising 3 neil, Inc., 

38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


golden and good a thousand uses! 
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*“‘We’d never be out here in California to- 
day, financially independent and happy, 
if it hadn’t been for what happened back 
in Scarsdale the night of my fortieth birth- 
day in 1941. Nell had gotten tickets for 
‘Lady in the Dark.’ While she dressed that 
night, I was idly leafing through a magazine. 

“I suppose any man feels serious when 
he hits forty. Someday Nell and I wanted 
to move out where it’s summer all year 
and really enjoy life. But how could we? 
Half my working years had gone. I had a 
good salary. But we found it hard to bank 
anything. So I began to wonder: Must I 
always live on a treadmill? 

“As I turned the pages, an ad caught my 
eye. It said a man could retire on an in- 
come without a big bank account through 
the Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plan. I could get a guaranteed income of 
$300 a month when I reached fifty-five— 
not just for myself alone, but as long as 
either Nell or I lived. 


ESTABLISHED 18651 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


OVER 100 YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
FOR BUSINESS AND FAMILIES 


“OYRIGHT 1956, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


AUGUST, 1957 
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HOW we retired in 19 years with *300 ; month 


“Just as I finished reading, Nell rushed 
downstairs. But I stopped long enough to 
clip the coupon in the ad, and mailed it on 
our way to the theater. 

“Well, a while back my fifty-fifth birth- 
day arrived—and was that a celebration! I 
was all set to retire. And it wasn’t long be- 
fore my first Phoenix Mutual check for 
$300 came. So we sold the Scarsdale house 
and headed west. We’re in a beautiful spot 
here, just right for us. And every month 
we get another check. Security? Why, we 
have more than lots of rich people. Our 
income is guaranteed for life!’’ 


Send for Free Booklet. This story is typi- 
cal. Assuming you start at a young enough 
age, you can plan to have an income of $10 
to $300 a month or more—beginning at age 
55, 60, 65 or older. Send the coupon and 
receive, by mail and without charge, a 
booklet which tells about Phoenix Mutual 
Plans. Similar plans are available for wom- 
en. Don’t put it off. Send for your copy now. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

22 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn, 

Please mail me, without obligation, your 
free 28-page booklet showing new retirement 
income plans. 

Plan for Men (1 Plan for Women [) 


Name 





Date of Birth 





Business Address 





Home Address 
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LEONARD BERNSTEIN | 


FANCY FREE 
EL SALON MEXICO 
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OF THESE SUPERB HIGH-FIDELITY 


12° COLUMBIA & RECORDS 


If you join the Columbia (& Record Club now—and agree 


to purchase 4 selections during the coming 12 months 
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ES! You may have, FREE, ANY 3 of these best- 

selling 12” Columbia @ records. We make 
this unique offer to introduce you to the money- 
saving program of the Columbia @ Record Club 

. @ program that selects for you each month 
the greatest works in every field of music — per- 
formed by the world’s finest artists, brilliantly 
reproduced on Columbia @p records. 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 

To enjoy the Club’s benefits — mail the coupon, 
indicating which one of the four Club Divisions 
best suits your musical taste: Classical; Jazz; 
Listening and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Tele- 
vision and Musical Comedies. 

Each month you will receive free the Club 
Magazine which describes the current selections 
in all four Divisions. You may accept or reject 
the monthly selection for your Division . . . or 
take records from the other Club Divisions .. . 
thereby assuring you the widest possible choice 
of recorded entertainment. Or you may tell us 
to send you NO record in any month. Your only 


obligation is to purchase four selections from the 
more than 100 that will be offered during the next 
12 months. The records you want are mailed and 
billed to you at only $3.98 (original cast Musical 
Shows somewhat higher), plus a small mailing 
charge. 

FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY 
The three records sent to you now represent an 
“advance” of the Club’s bonus system — given to 
you at once. After you have fulfilled your mem- 
bership obligation by purchasing four records, 
you will receive an additional free Bonus record 
of your choice for every two additional Club selec- 
tions you accept. Bonus records are superb 12” 
Columbia @p records — the very best of the world- 
famous Columbia @ catalog — just like those 
shown here. 

Indicate on the coupon which three records you 
want free, and the Division you prefer. Then mail 
the coupon at once. You must be delighted with 
membership or you may cancel it by returning 
the free records within 10 days. 





— ae oe ae] AN $11.94 VALUE SENT TO YOU AT ONCE—MAIL ENTIRE COUPON NOW! = == == om 











1 
COLUMBIA © RECORD CLUB, CIRCLE THE +y--y4 OF THE ] 
Dept. 264, Terre Haute, ind 3 RECORDS YOU WANT 
Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records indi- 1. Tehaikovsky: 7. Ellington Uptown ! 
cated here: (Select the records you want by circling 3 N ay dl a Duke Ellington and | 
numbers in the list at the right) gue Seep . - Orchestra perform 
..and enroll me in the following Division of the Club: me *brehew oe Fl 
ra, Ormandy, con 
(check one box nly) 2. The V 8. Levant Plays Gershwin { 
[) Classical (1) Listening and Dancing Frank a. in 12 3 works— Rhapsody In } 
songs that first made S8lue; Concerto in 
[) Broadway, Movies, Television [) Jom amous — Lover, An American in ike { 
ond al Comedies Fools Rush In, etc. 


Each month you will send me the Columbia @ Record 
Club Magazine which describes the records offered in 
all four Club Divisions. I have the privilege of accept- 
ing the monthly selection in the Division checked above, 
or any other selection described, or none at all. My 
only obligation is to purchase four records in the next 
12 months at the regular list price plus a small mail- 
ing charge. After accepting four records, I will receive 
a free Bonus record for every two additional records 
I purchase. If not delighted with membership. I may 
cancel within 10 days by returning all records. 


Name 
(Please Print) 











3. King of Swing; Vol. 1 
Goodman and 
. Trio, 
Ridin* High. 
Moonglow—9 more. 
4. Li'lAbner °* 
Percy Faith and his 
Orchestra play music 
from this gay hit show. 


5. Bernstein: Fancy 
Free — Ballet Suite: 
Copland: E! Salén 
México: Milhaud: La 
Création du Monde 

Leonard Bernstein 

conducting the Colum- 

bia Symphony in bril- 
liant performances of 
three modern works 





9. Day By Day 

Doris Day sings 12 
popular songs—includ- | 
ing The Song Is You, 
Autumn Leaves. etc. } 


10. Rimsky-Korsakov: | 
Scheherazade 


Paiadegee Coe | 
Ormandy, conductor. A 
superb performance of | 
this exotic score. 


it. Music of Jerome Kern 
Andre Kostelanetz and 
his Orchestra play 20 
Kern favorites. | 


12. Concert by the Sea | 


Erroll Garner in an 
perform- 


Aprii—s 
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actual jazz 
Address 6.MoonlightBecomesYou ance at Carmel. Calif. | 
Here’s mood music in Teach Me Tonight. 
Hi-Fi — Paul Weston Where or When, I'll | 
City Zone........State and his Music from Remember 
CANADA: Prices otightty higher. 62 Hollywood. 12 songs. more. 
Address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
’ If you wish to have this membership credited , 
to an established Columbia Records dealer, { Deeler's Name 
authorized to accept subscriptions, please fill 
in the dealer's name and address: Dealer's Address 
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Telephone Ambassador-at-Large 


He serves his community on and off the job 


Tall, rangy Bob Croushore is a 
mighty familiar figure in Greensburg, 
Pa. As a telephone man, he gets to 
meet and talk with people all around 
town. And that suits Bob right down 
to the ground because his big interest 
in life happens to be people. 


Bob says, “I like to think that the 
folks around here count on me for 
good dependable telephone service.” 
He takes professional pride in putting 
in new telephones and in providing 
additional telephones wherever they 
are needed. 


Bob Croushore’s job and his spare- 


Telephone man Bob Croushore, right, stops at farm of John Rathgeb to discuss entry of Jersey heifer, 
Wood-Knoll Stillwater Queen, at Harrold Community Fair near Greensburg, Pa. 


Working together to bring people together .. . Bell Telephone System 








time activities both revolve around 
Greensburg’s community life. He is 
a charter member and president of the 
fire department, a deacon in his church, 
and a member of the Greensburg Lions 
Club. And his friends in the farm 
areas made him a director of the fair. \ 


It seems that the telephone business 
was partly responsible for bringing Bob 
and his wife Elizabeth together. Mrs. 
Croushore, before her marriage, was a 
telephone operator. All over the coun- 
try, people like the Croushores are 
helping to make your telephone serv- 
ice even better and more convenient. | 




















Dear Reader: 


Publication of two food articles in this issue (“How to Trick 
Teen-agers into Eating,” page 120; and “ ‘Sowbelly’ Gone High-Hat,” 
page 155) set our memory to simmering. The result was the reali- 
zation that, more often than we had been aware of, CORONET’S editors 
have served up articles providing thought about food as well as 
those providing food for thought. 

Everyone, of course, remembers last year’s spectacularly success- 
ful cottage cheese “Blitz Diet.” But long before that were diets of 
special variety: diets for tired people, skinny people who needed 
building up, drowsy businessmen, people over 40. Moreover, we 
have digested some fascinating and little-known facts about a host 
of foods in the past—including liver, honey, the frankfurter, oysters, 
Brazil nuts, rice, fried chicken, spaghetti, chop suey and even whale 
steaks. We've had stories about places where they bake bread, grow 
lettuce, and can and freeze just about everything that grows. We've 
told you about many distinctive and intriguing eating places, too. 
All this adds up to over 100 food articles in 20 years of publishing. 
Not enough to conclude that a magazine travels on its readers’ 
stomachs, but ample to titillate the tastes of almost everybody. 

This month’s “eating” articles are both labors of love. Josie Mc- 
Carthy, who tells you how to decoy that teener into eating like a 
human being, has been fascinated with food all her life; and today 
is premiere pot stirrer on NBC-TV in New York. Hart Stilwell 
is a Texas baconphile 
of long standing, as well as 
author of six books and 
countless magazine articles. 
This month he prepares a 
dish which, like the other 
articles in this fat issue, is 
crisp and sizzling. No push- 
ing, please. There’s enough 
for everyone—and “sec- 
onds” too. Good reading— 
Stilwell: He touts bacon. McCarthy: She tempts teens. and good eating. 


The Shitos 








CORONET is published monthly by Esquire, Inc 65 E. South Water St.. Chicago 1. Til. Printed in U. § 
Entered as 2nd gtese matter at Chicago, Ill. Oct. 14, 1936, under Act of March 3, 79. Authorized _ 2nd 


class mail, Pos Office Department, Otta wa, Canada. Postmaster: Send Form 3879 “2 CORONET, 
Building, boulder, Colo. Subscription Rates: $3.00 per year in advance, $5.00 for two years. 
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Have you been 
using hearing aids for 
3 years or more? 


If so, you are experienced enough 
to appreciate this FREE OFFER 


First, a fact that may surprise you: Most Audivox business is 
done with people who have tried out other hearing aids. These 
experienced deaf people are never impatient over the time and 
care taken by Audivox dealers in analyzing an individual hear- 
ing problem. Remarkable precision testing equipment and a 
wide variety of hearing aids enable the Audivox expert to cor- 
rect 1,023 different kinds and degrees of hearing loss. If you ap- 
preciate this kind of personal attention — send the coupon and 
receive, free, a certificate good for a $15 examination and 
analysis. Without obligation, of course. 


@AUCGIVOX HEARING AIDs 


SUCCESSOR 10 Westerm Electric HEARING AID DIVISION 


$15 CERTIFICATE FREE...SEND COUPON NOW 
Audivox, Inc., Dept. C-2, 
123 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me — at no cost to me and without obligation — the certificate 
entitling me to a $15 Hearing Examination free. 
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AMAZING 


THE WORKS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT 



















-The COMPLETE Works of 


—— SHAKESPEARE 


The First Volume in Your “GIANTS of LITERATURE” Library 


GIANT treasure-chest of poems and sonnets—complete in 
one of the greatest writers one beautiful 1300-page volume! 
of all time! Every single one SHAKESPEARE is but one 
of Shakespeare’s 37 plays—all of TWENTY-FIVE great books 
his comedies, tragedies, and his- which can be yours—AT AN 
torical dramas, plus aii his AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE 









The Opportunity of a Lifetime to Own Handsome, 
Luxuriously-Bound Books Which You Will 
Treasure and Your Friends Will Envy 


iF ERE is your opportunity to own strikingly 
\ \ beautiful volumes of the greatest authors of 
} Qh, all ttime—AT AN AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE! 
\ Picture these magnificent books in your own 

ass home. Your family will enjoy reading them. Your 

Dea friends will admire them and envy you for 

Me possessing them. Your children will gain an un- 

. deniable advantage by having them always at 


hand. Here are the most celebrated authors in all 
the world! Twenty-five superb volumes that bring 
into your home the most fascinating, thrilling 
reading ever known. The partial contents that 
follow give you only an inkling of the treasures 
they hold: 

—continued on next page 


Yoo f Famous 


7 One-Volume Editions of 
THE GIANTS of LITERATURE“Z 
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TO READERS 
OF THIS 
MAGAZINE 


AUTHORS-—in 25 Fine Volumes! 
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—continued from opposite page 








——————— 


1. SHAKESPEARE'S complete works. (De- 
scribed at top of opposite page.) 
2. HUGO. 36 Complete Works including 


Hunchback of Notre 
Streets, The Souls. 
3. TOLSTO!I. 27 novels, 
na, Kreutzer Sonata, 
many more 

4. POE. “1 tales. 
The Raven, The 
Morgue, The 


Jame, 
etc 


A Woman of the 


Kareni- 
Love, and 


stories: Anna 
The Cossacks. 


Annabel Lee, 
Murders in the Rue 
Pit and the Pendulum, etc 

5. IBSEN. A Doll's House, Ghosts, Hedda 
Gabler, Peer Gynt, and others 

6. CONAN DOYLE. Al! the best 
Holmes—The Sign of the Four, 
League, plus many others 

7. EMERSON. 112 Essays and Poems, 
Biographical Studies, Conduct of Life, 

8. WILDE. The Picture of Dorian Gray, Lady 
Windemere’s Fan, The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol and many more. 91 tales, essays and 
plays in all. 

9. BROWNING. The best known works of the 
beloved poet; ‘‘Pied Piper of Hamelin,’’ ‘‘Ca- 
valier Tunes,’’ and others. 

10. STEVENSON. 39 adventurous novels, 
stories, ems. Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, Kidnapped, etc., etc., all complete. 


poems, essays 
Gold Bug, 


of Sherlock 
Red-Headed 


plus 
etc 





How is this amazing offer possible? 
First, because of the great demand for 
these volumes, & tremendous printing 
has been ordered—cutting costs to the 
bone. Also, by offering these superb 
volumes DIRECT to readers, many dis- 
tribution costs have been saved. These 
savings are passed on to you! 
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AND LOSE OUT ON THIS OPPORTUNITY 


DON'T PUT IT OFF 
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11. HAWTHORNE. 2 complete novels and 37 
tales by the Great American author—Scarlet 
Letter, House of Seven Gables, etc. 


12. KIPLING. Complete novel, The Light That 


Failed, and other exciting stories. /4 great 
ballads, verses, including Gunga Din, Danny 
Deever, The Ballad of East and West, etc. 


The other one-volume editions now in prepa- 


ration are: 13. DICKENS: 14. RIDER HAG- 
GARD: 15. JONATHAN SWIFT: 16. 
WORLD’S GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES: 
17. GILBERT AND SULLIVAN: 18. LONG- 
FELLOW : 19 LAMB’S TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE: 2U. TENNYSON : 21. 
WORLD’S GREAT ADVENTURE STORIES: 
22 WORLD'S GREAT ROMANCES 2 

BRET HARTE: 24. CELLINI;: 25. CHE HOV: 


HOW TO GET YOUR BOOKS 


Send no money! Just mail the RESERVA- 
TION CERTIFICATE to examine the first 
volume, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


SHAKESPEARE. With it will come a reader's 
invoice for $2.29 as complete payment for this 
volume, plus a few cents mailing charges, and 
instructions on how to get your other volumes. 
If not fully satisfied you may return any book; 
you may cancel reservation at any time. 


SEND NO MONEY 


There are no other charges, and you need 
send no money. Right now, without delay, send 
in your RESERVATION CERTIFICATE. No 
’* in advance. First come, first served. 
I ’ before you mislay this page! 
BLACK’S READERS SERVICE COMPANY, 
Roslyn, L. I., New York. 


yy ere ter ae eee 
BLACK’S READERS SERVICE CO. PL 
Roslyn, L. |., New York 


Please reserve in my 
listed in your generous offer to readers 
of this magazine. Send me at once the 
first boo The Complete Works of 
SHAKESPEARE I enclose NO MONEY IN 
ADVANCE: but within one week I will 
send you only $2.29, plus a few cents 
mailing charges—and I will be entitled 
to receive each following beautifully- 
bound volume as it comes from the press, 
at the same low price, sending no money 
in advance. If not completely satisfied I 
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name the books 
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may return any book within one wee 
of receiving it: I may cancel my reser- 
vation at any time. Books shipped in 
U. S. A. only.) 

Mr 

Mrs. oe sece Sees eecesesescececoeseesosoes 
Mies (PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 
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MOVIES 


Lhe 
Busted Beak 
That Flew 
to Kame 


YROM NOVICE DANCER to movie de- 
linquent sums up the chain-of-luck 
story of Sal Mineo, an expert at por- 
traying disturbed teen-agers on the 
screen. 

The links began multiplying when 
Bronx-born Sal was ten. He decided 
to study tap dancing. Dancing lessons 
led to a broken nose (in a neighbor- 
hood fist-fight to end razzing about his 
hoofing) and to an acting job on 
Broadway in The Rose Tattoo. Its pro- 
ducer spotted Sal at the dance studio 
and signed him up because his banged- 
in proboscis made him look like a 
tough neighborhood kid. 

Other Broadway parts followed. 
Then one day Sal accompanied his 
older brother Mike—also an actor— 
to an audition for the movie Six 
Bridges to Cross. Sal got the assign- 
ment. 

“My scenes were shot in Boston,” 
he recalls, “and one day the sound 
track became garbled. The studio 
called me to Hollywood to dub in the 
lines. And while out there I talked 
my way into The Private War of 
Major Benson.” 

That led to Rebel Without a Cause, 
starring the late James Dean. Mineo’s 
fine supporting performance won him 
an Academy Award nomination and a 
following of teen-age fans who bom- 
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bard him with 2,500 letters weekly. 

Now he works steadily in TV and 
movies, and this month portrays an 
orphan on the brink of maturity in 
The Young Don’t Cry. Sal tried to 
buy this story for two years for a 
movie of his own, but Columbia got 
it—and hired him. The picture was 
filmed in Savannah, Georgia, where 
this Yankee son of an Italian casket- 
maker spent off-duty hours dodging 
juleps and Southern belles. 

At 18, Sal faces military service 
soon. But he hopes to start college 
this fall and major in English because 
“it will help me in my work.” 

Reputedly earning $3,000 weekly 
plus percentages, this 5’8”, 132-pound 
teen-ager is Big Business. He spends 
$1,000 monthly on photograph re- 
quests and other fan mail. 

Mineo also doubles as a singer and 
has made a number of recordings. 
But Sal’s success hasn’t changed his 
family’s life much. “Taxes take a big 
chunk of my salary,” he says, “and 
15 per cent goes into a trust.” 

Mineo enjoys a close family rela- 
tionship. He often triple-dates with 
his two brothers, and the boys and 
their younger sister hold home “jam 
sessions.” Sal plays the drums. “Our 
music is pretty terrible,” he grins, 
“but you can hear us for half a mile.” 


(Continued on page 14) 
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CAN YOU SOLVE 


SCRANBLDL 


There are three boxes in the puzzle. In each box are four 
letters that form a word. We'll start you off by writing the 
last letter of each word in the squares above the boxes. Can 
you put the other letters in the correct squares? Try it and 


see. When you have unscrambled the words correctly, write 
the 3-word sentence in coupon and mail for FREE GIFT! 


YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE 
$50 —*100 AND MORE! 


We're running this Test to find people with active minds who 
want to make money. We show YOU how easy and simple it is to 
get spare time orders for our 
All-Occasion and Christmas 
Greeting Cards, Stationery and 
Gift Items from friends, neigh- 
bors and co-workers. They are 
$0 — so — : 
amazingly low in cost they se . 
themselves on sight. |} »— a /// 


HURRY! SEND YOUR PUZZLE 
SOLUTION TODAY! 


We'll send you a Rose Ball Pen Desk 
Set ABSOLUTELY FREE when you 
answer our Puzzle. You don’t pay a 
single cent for it—now or ever. But you 
must hurry! We reserve the right to re- 
ject entries dated 60 days after the 
month printed on the cover of this pub- 
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HERE 1S MY 





SENTENCE: 





Ist WORD 


Name 




































WIN 
THIS 
BEAUTIFUL 


ROSE 
BALL PEN 


WITH 
PERFUMED 
INK 


Pink plastic rose pen 
holder. Jet black 
base. Sleek pink-and- 
gold ball pen leaves 
an air of delicate fra- 
grance on correspon- 
dence. This exquisite 
set is yours FREE 
when you mail your 
answer. Solve and 
mail it NOW! 





POSTCARD OR MAIL IN ENVELOPE! 


Puzzle Editor, ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
THREE-WORD | 104 Way Street, Elmira, New York 
Here’s my solution. Rush my FREE Rose Ball Pen Desk 


Set—also spare time Money-Making Plan, Free Imprint 
Samples and Christmas Card Assortments On Approval. 








lication. Mail answer today for your 


FREE Desk Set gift, FREE Imprint Address 


2nd WORD (Please Print) 





Samples and Christmas Card Assort- 
ments On Approval. Only one entry ac- 





Zone State 





cepted from each household. Write to: City 
ARTISTIC CARD CO., Inc., 104 Way 
Street, Elmira, N. Y. (In Canada, write 
103 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ont.) 


3rd WORD 








Raising Plan. 
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ORGANIZATIONS! Check here for 


special Fund a 7 
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“The battery backed up by 
2,000,000 miles of testing’ 


Auto-Lite Sta-ful is tried, tested, and proved for long life 
and quick, easy starts in the coldest weather. Two years 


and more than 2,000,000 miles of testing showed the fol- 
lowing results: 


e Not one battery failed. 


e 95% gave better cold-weather starting than required of 
new batteries. 


e None of the batteries needed water more than 3 times a 
year. 


You just can’t buy a better battery at any price! 


*IN NORMAL CAR USE 


NEEDS WATER ONLY 3 TIMES A YEAR* 


S or 12 voits 


Dry Charged...Fresh when you buy! 


“mn || | OTHER AUTO-LITE BATTERIES 
Yellow Pages || | AS LOW AS $13.95 


BELLS SEROMA LLCO SANE Al BRE egg AO ee. oR 
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AND AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS ; ; ; SOLD THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
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THE PRIDE AND THE PASSION. This lovin’ waitress (Diane Foster, below 
is an exciting, lavishly filmed story of with Stewart). Everything, in short, 
the Spanish War of Independence and but Indians and cavalry. | 
a proud people’s all-out effort to But in a western, it’s the action 
throw off Napoleon’s yoke. that counts, and Night Passage has | 
Its sweaty action takes the viewer plenty of gunsmoke and hard ridin’. 1) 
on a cross-country tour of Spain’s Stewart drawls his way through the 
harshly beautiful terrain. Hauled over proceedings in persuasive cowboy 
this landscape is a clumsy, 6,000- style. And Audie Murphy is effective 
pound cannon of unequalled firing as a baby-faced gunman. ° 
power. It becomes a symbol of Span- —Mark NICHOLS 
ish resistance to the Little Corsican’s ) 
invasion troops. 
Fighting alongside the gun are 

a spit-and-polished Englishman (Cary 
Grant), a hotheaded Spanish guer- 
rilla (Frank Sinatra) and a beautiful 
girl (Sophia Loren) thirsting for 
vengeance. Their lives become inter- 
twined in the plan to reach—and ¢ 
storm—the walled city of Avila. 
NIGHT PASSAGE. Iwo classic horse- , 


opera heroes, James Stewart and 
Audie Murphy, head up the doings 
in this old-fashioned western with all 
the trimmings: a train robbery, a 
band of mean outlaws (led by Dan 
Duryea), a young hero-worshipper 
(Brandon de Wilde). the unfaithful 
wife (Elaine Stewart) and the ever- 
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may select—from 


New Coronet Films 
For August, 1957 


The six CORONET films described below are the newest 
and among the finest teaching films available. Educators 
more than 700 CORONET films— 
those which best serve their specific teaching needs. 









Understanding Our Universe (11 min.) 


The great mysteries of 
outer space are excitingly 
shown in this film. In a 
context of striking motion 
picture photography of the 
sun and the stars, we 
see how we have gained 
knowledge of the vast uni- 
verse and of the possi- 
bilities of putting it to 
work for us. High School 
. . Science. 








Mark Twain: Background for His Works (1312 min.) 
The sights and sounds of 
America in the 1800's set 
the stage for increased en- 
joyment and understand- 
ing of Mark Twain and his 
classic tales and novels. 
The film captures the fla- ms 

vor of a colorful period, 777 
while highlighting the ~— 


ee bad we 0 hos 
events in Twain's life. 
High School, Aduit Groups 
. « . American Literature. | 





















How Trees Help Us (11 min.) 


In the best CORONET 









~. of Renaissance Italy (13% min.) 
p =| Filmed entirely in Italy, 





tradition, How Trees Help 
Us lends new life and in- 
terest to a familiar sub- 
ject. Children will enjoy 
watching this colorful film 
which builds an appre- 
ciation of the value of 
trees and at the same 
time develops a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of them. 
Primary .. . Science. 





this beautiful motion pic- 
ture creates a breathtaking 


| picture of Renaissance so- 


ciety. Only through a 
screen presentation can 
young people visualize the 
artistic and cultural way 
of life of the Renaissance, 
which vanished long ago. 
Intermediate ... Social 
Studies. 








Centuries ago a great civi- 
ligation of highly creative 
people—the Mayas—fiour- 
ished in the jungles of 
Mexico and Yucatan. This 
film is their story. It depicts 
their life in great cities, 
and their important influ- 
ence on modern Latin- 
American culture. I/nter- 
mediate, Junior and Senior 
High ... Soctal Studies. 








Write for full information ... 


about these and more than 700 other 
fine CORONET films available for 
classroom use, in either color or black- 
and-white. Simply use the coupon to 
request your copy of a 100-page cata- 
log containing descriptions of all COR- 
ONET films and complete information 
on purchase or rental of these fine 
motion pictures. 

Coronet Films 

Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
The World’s Largest Producer 

of Educational Films 






















This film helps children 
develop the positive social 
attitudes of kindness to 
and consideration for oth- 
ers. The film shows how 
youngsterscanconvert their 
feelings of selfishness to 
concern for other people, 
with specific ways in which , 
these feelings may be real- 
istically expressed. Pri- 
mary... Guidance. 








——.. = oc se Se a a oe a a a a ss Se 
Coronet Films, Department C-857 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
[) Please send me your new 100-page catalog describing 
each of more than 700 CORONET films available in 
color or black-and-white. 
[]} I am interested in purchase. 
[} I am interested in rental. 
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... helax-A-clzor 


The New Way to Reduce 
at Home... 


BY LOIS CRISTY 


Now there is a way to reduce without 
diet or weight loss. It’s Relax-A-cizor...a 
new method of trimming away inches 
from hips, waist, abdomen...while you 
rest at home. 

It often reduces hips an inch or two 
the first week or so. It can be used on most 
parts of the body. And...it is used with- 
out effort, while you rest...at home. 

Relax-A-cizor is the method you read 
about in the October issue of Coronet 
under the title of “It Buzzes Away the 
Bulges.’’ Other magazines like Vogue, Mad- 
emoiselle, Harper’s Bazaar, and Glamour 
have recommended it to their readers. 


Tiny Device 
“Speeds Up’’ 
Reducing 


This small ma- 
chine causes “beau- 
tifying, reducing 
exercise’’ without 
making the user 
tired. No effort is 
required; she simply places small circular 
pads or “Beauty Belts’’ over bulges of her 
hips, waist, abdomen...and other parts of 
her body, turns a dial...and she’s exercis- 
ing away excess inches while she rests 
...al home. 

When used during a diet regimen, the 
tightening effect of this effortless exercise 
also helps eliminate the loose sagginess 
often caused by weight loss. 


New kind of ‘‘Facial’’ 
A “Facial”’ attachment gives tighten- 
ing, lifting exercise to the muscles under the 





eyes and chin. Chest 
muscles beneath 
the bust are exer- 
cised with “Beauty 
Pads.’’ A special 
‘*‘Back Pad’’ gives 
soothing, massage- 
like exercise to the 
muscles that aid 
erect posture. 

Relax - A-cizor looks much like a 
small make-up case. Measures 11” x 9" x 
6”; weighs about 9 pounds. 

This new method requires only 30 
minutes daily use...even less after the 
first month. It is used while the user rests, 
reads, watches T.V....or even during sleep. 

It is completely safe. Because there is 
no effort the user gets the full benefit of 
active exercise—but without any feeling of 
tiredness. The results are as beneficial as 
the usually prescribed ‘“‘reducing exer- 
cises.”” 





Clinically Tested by Physicians 


Physicians in New York City, Los 
Angeles and Philadelphia conducted hun- 
dreds of “test cases’’ to prove the com- 
plete safety of the product and the remark- 
ably fast results. 


Used at Home 

The tiny device is sold for home use. 
This relieves the user from the cost and 
time usually spent in salons. Demonstra- 
tions are given, at no cost, in the com- 
pany’s salons or, by appointment, in the 
home. Expertly trained consultants are 
available for both men and women. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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ercise to trim away ¢€rcess inches from h Lps, 
waist, thighs...while the user rests at home. 


Users Report 
Results 


Users’ reports 
are enthusiastic. 
Mrs. Ev@lyn Brant- 
weiner of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, re- 
cently wrote the 
“I’ve lost 4 inches from 
my waist, 3 inches from hips and 2 inches 
from my thighs in 3 months.”’ Mrs. Caglia 
of San Jose, California, wrote: “After about 
3 weeks I took my hips down from 46° to 
3714", waistline from 33” to 26”.’’ She says 
that she did not diet. Mary A. Moriarty, 
New Bedford, in 1 month lost 3 inches 
around her waist and her hips; her dress 
size went from 20% to 18. 

The machine is used for only 30 min- 
utes per day. However, as a “test case” 
Mrs. E. D. Serdahl used the machine for 
8 hours a day for 9 days. She did not be- 
come tired...and reports the following re- 
ductions: Waist 2”, Hips 3”, Upper Abdo- 
men 1”, Upper Thigh 2”, Knee 14’, Calf 
1”. She says: “I felt no muscular or physi- 
cal fatigue...In fact, the after-effects were 
all good.”’ 


National Magazines Praise 


“Vogue"’ magazine wrote: ‘‘Wonder- 
ful new machine...whittles away excess 
inches while you relax.’’ ““Glamour”’ says: 
*“*Safe, passive exerciser. It removes 
inches.”” “‘Mademoiselle” praised it in a 
double-page editorial story. 
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Relax-A-cizor gives no-effort beautifying ex- 





“IT BUZZES AWAY 
THE BULGES’”’ 


This is the Relax-A-cizor 
you read about in the 
editorial article, ‘It Buzzes 
Away the Bulges” in Oc- 
tober CORONET 


Has Many Uses 

Relax-A-cizor has uses for the entire 
family. Husbands use it to trim down their 
bulging waistlines...and, also to exercise 
back muscles that become weary and ach- 
ing after a day of bending over a desk. High 
school sons use it to exercise sore throwing 
arms. Big sister finds it helpful for exer- 
cise of chest muscles. Grandfather uses it 
for soothing, massage-like exercise of back, 
feet and leg muscles. 

I suggest that if you are really serious 
about having a more attractive figure that 
you mail the coupon or telephone one of 
the numbers listed below. There isn’t any 
cost or obligation, of course. 
TELEPHONE: New York MU 8-4690; 
Newark MA 3-5313; Philadelphia LO 
4-2566; Boston KE 6-3030; Detroit 
WO 3-3311; Chicago ST 2-5680; Cleveland 
PR 1-2292; San Francisco SU 1-2682; Los 
Angeles OL 5-8000; Honolulu 9-5276; 
Mexico City 14-68-16; La Cresta, Panama 
3-1899. 


-——FREE MAIL TODAY-—— 
| RELAX-A-CIZOR, Dept. CT-18 | 


980 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles, Calif. OR | 
711 Fifth Ave., New York City, OR | 
Suite 800, 17 No. State St., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send in PLAIN envelope FREE informa- | 


tion about reducing size of waist, hips, thighs, 
abdomen 


No cost. No salesmen will call. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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ABOUT 


YOU 

















The executive view—junior 


vs. senior; raising your child’s IQ; your inescapable past 





YOU TAKE THE HIGH ROAD 

Many lower-echelon ' executives 
have no higher ambitions, accord- 
ing to a survey of members of the 
brass-hat brigade in 30 large 
Southern organizations. Even if 
given the chance, they’d prefer not 
to rub elbows with the top com- 
mand. Fear of height? Not nec- 
essarily. They just want more time 
for themselves and fewer responsi- 
bilities. These junior executives 
concede that their superiors are 
better suited for their top-level 
jobs because they have more drive, 
tact and foresight. On the other 
hand, the senior executives admit 
to the tortures of trying to main- 
tain their standing. They say they 
have to devote so much time and 
energy to business that it has an 
adverse effect on their health as 
well as their social and family lives. 


SPUR THE CHILD 

Children who are set lofty goals by 
Mom and Pop score highest on in- 
telligence tests. Anxious to please 
their parents, they strain to suc- 
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ceed—and often do. That’s the 
conclusion of British psychologists 
Norma Kent and D. Russell Davis, 
based on their study of 118 eight- 
year-olds. They found the off- 
spring of worrisome _ parents 
mirrored their family’s lack of con- 
fidence in them by rating lower in 
reading and practical ability tests; 
and, also,gthat the children who 
gave up too easily on the tests were 
those whose parents were uncon- 
cerned about their achievements. 


_—s 
‘ 


TICKLISH SUBJECT 

Whether you have the desire to 
scratch or not, you still have the 
itch, declares Dr. Marion B. Sulz- 
berger, of New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center. He says 
the fact. is you're always itching. 
But whether you perceive the con- 
stant little itching points on your 
skin depends on your state of mind. 
If you’re busy, you’re likely not to 
notice. But let your mind stray 
and your psyche will alert your 
body from head to toe. A hands- 
off attitude will only increase your 
urge to scratch, once you have it. 


(Continued on page 20) 








New Jersey nurse knows 
the importance of 
extra care... 






..even when she shops she won't take risks 
She’s always satisfied most with 
a BRAND that’s made a NAME for itself! 


THE BRANDS YOU SEE ADVERTISED IN THIS MAGAZINE ARE NAMES YOU CAN TRUST! 
BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. « 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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FROM A TO Z IN MEMORY 

Indelibly imprinted on your brain 
are all the incidents from your past. 
If you need audible proof, it’s pos- 
sible, says Dr. Wilder Penfield, di- 
rector of the Montreal Neurologi- 
cal Institute, to “play back” in full 
a specific past event by applying an 
electrical current to a certain point 
on the temporal cortex of your 
brain. This contact causes you to 
recall everything you were aware 
of at the time of the experience. 
You could, for instance, tune in an 
orchestra playing a special song 
that once impressed you. Each 
time the same spot is stimulated 
you would hear the same sounds, 
and feel the same emotions that 
you had originally experienced. 


iy 
He 





MAN OR SUPERMAN? 

A virility virus has infected Amer- 
ican men. The diagnosis, by Dr. 
Lemuel C. McGee of Wilmington, 
Delaware, blames the malady on 
excessive exposure to our popular 
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YOU | If you want to be a superman 


notion of the he-man hero. Trying 
to live up to it, the strong, silent 
sex work and play at a feverish 
pace destined to shorten their lives. 
As a remedy, Dr. McGee prescribes 
less frenzy about proving manli- 
ness, and a calmer acceptance of 
one’s individual mental and physi- 
cal resources. Because in the long 
run, Dr. McGee points out, it's 
more manly—and healthy—for an 
aspiring Hercules to exercise some 
common sense in his own behalf. 





SLEEPLESS STRETCH 

For science’s sake, five soldiers at 
Walter Reed Army Medical Cen- 
ter in Washington, D. C., recently 


went without sleep for four 
straight days and nights. To keep 
awake they played cards and ping 
pong, and even counted sheep. 
They report the urge to sleep came 
in waves, almost submerging them 
each dawn. With daylight, the 
volunteers got their second wind. 
But, as the hours ticked off, their 
minds began playing tricks on 
them. They fancied snow was fall- 
ing around a light bulb, heard a 
nonexistent phone ring, and felt 
hats pinching their heads. Surpris- 
ingly, when their ordeal ended, the 
men snapped back into shape with 
only eight to ten hours of sleep. 
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Now-Remove Corns in 3 days 


—RESULTS GUARANTEED BY BLUE-JAY 






BLUE-JAY Plastic Corn Plasters with wonder drug PHENYLIUM® 
Guaranteed to relieve pain...and get rid of ordinary corns in three days 


How Phenylium medication gets rid of corns from underneath 




















NEW CORN develops 
when skin grows tough 
and horny under con- 
stont pressure. 


FIRST DAY—Blue-Jay 
relieves pressure, while 
Phenylium penetrates 
to base of corn. 


Medical science has found a fast 
and effective way to relieve the 
pain of a corn, and get rid of it 
at the same time. 

This treatment works by get- 
ting to the base of the problem. 
It actually gets rid of your corn 
by pushing it up from underneath. 

The secret is a wonder drug 
from the Blue-Jay laboratories 
which took nine years to perfect. 
That wonder drug is called 
Phenylium (phenoxyethanoic 
acid). 

How BLUE-JAY Corn Plasters 

relieve pain, remove corn 
The Blue-Jay plaster consists of 
a felt ring surrounding a pad with 
Phenylium. The felt relieves the 
pain of the corn by removing the 
pressure and friction which 
causes it. 

Simultaneously, the Phenylium 
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SECOND DAY —Phen- 
ylium starts growth of 
new cell tissue under- 
neath. This loosens corns may require 


THIRD DAY—Corn now 
lifts out easily. Stub- 
born, long-esta blished 


corn, pushes it up. second application. 
goes to work to remove the source 
of the pain—the corn itself. It 
penetrates through the tough, 
horny skin of the corn to its base, 
where it stimulates the growth of 
new cell tissue. 

In most corns, by the end of 
the third day this new tissue has 
grown to the point where it 
pushes the corn loose so that it 
can be lifted out. 


BLUE-JAY Guarantee. Follow directions, get 
relief from pain... get rid of ordinary corns 
in 3 days...or your money back from Bive- 
Jay, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 


Regulor or ladies size. Callus plasters, too. 
Look for the new BLUE-JAY package. 


BLUE-JAY. 


Te KEM IAL I, comrary 
Blue-Jay Sales Division 
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Edited by FLORENCE SEMON Prod ll cet S 


WHIMSICAL PEN-GWYN carries a ball 
point pen under his flipper and there’s 
ample room for autographs on his 
white tux front. 14” tall; cotton cov- 
ered and filled. Black and white, or , 
turquoise and white, with red trim. :" 
$2.25 pp. International Marketing Co.. 


Dept. C, 101 W. 30th St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 





FILL TAP-A-GLASS with your favorite 
beverage and serve it up “ice cold” 
right from the refrigerator. Holds 


one full gallon of liquid. Made of ] 
clear polystyrene with  bakelite | 





faucet; measures 10” x 5” x 5”. $3.10 
pp. Bancroft’s, Dept. CM-355, 2170 
South Canalport Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 





BOOK ENDS of molded composition 
look so real you ll be tempted to 
try and open them. They stand 514” 
tall, have a 4” x 5” felted base. 
and weigh about 3 pounds. Available 
in black or white, both with gold 
trim. $5.50 pp. Gale Lynn Studio, 


P.O. Box 218-CR, Montclair, N. J. 


VERSATILE SPORTSMAN’S KNIFE com- 
bines 10 stainless steel implements in 
one. Has cutting blade, scissors, spoon, 
fork, bottle and can opener, cork- 
screw, file and screwdriver, and awl 

punch. Comes in genuine leather hol- : 
ster. $2.49 pp. Carol Beatty, 350 i| 
Beatty Bldg., Hollywood 46, Calif. 











99 Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated 
Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund. 


























on Parade 


POTATO AND CORN SHAPED covers 
keep vegetables, muffins, etc., hot and 
free of insects on the picnic table. 
Made of heavy yellow and brown felt 
and lined with airtight wipe-clean 
) “ plastic. Handle squeaks when lifted 
a | for second helping. Each, $1.98 pp. 
Buyways, Box 469-C, Caldwell, N. J. 








A BIG HOBBY for a small price. 
Stamp collecting outfit for beginners 
contains 55 foreign postage stamps, 
48-page stamp album, packet of 300 
stamp hinges, magnifier and complete 
easy instructions. All for only 10¢ 
pp. H. E. Harris & Co., Dept. C., 
3814 Transit Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 





AUTHENTIC SCALE MODEL reproduc- 
tion of famous yacht Atlantic comes 
in kit form. Over 200 precision-scaled 
plastic parts, including figures of 
sailors, are contained in kit. Finished, 
it measures 28” long, 21” high, and 
4'%” wide. $5.25 pp. Playtime, COR, 
144 Larchmont Ave., Larchmont, N.Y. 





DESSERTS AND COLD BEVERAGES 
served in these dishes and soda glasses 
bring the charm of the old-fashioned 
ice cream parlor to your table. 14 oz. 
glasses, 4 for $4.09 pp. Set of 4 
heavy crystal dishes; 5%” wide, 
4%” tall, $4.80 pp. Red Oaks P.O., 
Dept. COR., Prairie View, Ill. 
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Products on Parade 


BANK of many virtues will remind 
you to save for that rainy day. Has 
place for snapshot of saver. Date 
on calendar changes only when you , 
deposit a quarter; also shows amount 
saved. Made of plastic. Each, $2.95; 
2 for $5.50, pp. Leecraft, Dept. CRP, 
300 Albany Ave., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 





FLOOR WAXING is a pleasure with the 
“Flo’n Glow” Waxer. Pour wax into 
“head” and the soft sponge will spread 
it evenly on your floors without your 
having to bend over. Handle adjusts 
to 42” length. Turquoise or yellow fin- 
ish. $4.95 pp. Alan Sales Corp., Dept. 
C, 375 Rugby Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“PRIVATE EYE” threads hand or ma- 
chine needles in just a few seconds. 
Put the needle in the slot, thread over 
another, pull the plunger and you’re 
all set to sew. Hollow demountable 
handle makes ideal storage container 
for needles and thread. $1.10 pp. Mr. 
Wink, P.O. Box 252-C, Cos Cob, Conn. 





TEND-ALL HANGER holds anything 
from hats to towels. Attaches to any 
smooth surface by two over-sized suc- 
tion cups that stay put and leave walls 
unmarked. Made of rubber composi- 
tion in aqua, pink, blue or yellow. 
$2.95 pp. Shrell Products, Dept. C-1, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, II. 





For additional mail order products and services see the , 
24 enlarged Coronet Family Shopper, beginning on page 161. CORONET 
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Don’t let “time-of-the-month” hold 
you back from swimming! Be a 
Tampax user—and swim, swim, swim! 
Tampax® internal sanitary protec- 
tion is completely invisible under a 
soaking-wet, skin-snug swim suit. 
And, it won’t absorb a drop of water. 

It’s by far the coolest, most con- 
venient sanitary protection you could 
wear! No chafing pads. No twisting 
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belts. No embarrassing odor. No 
messy disposal problems. And when 
it comes to carrying extras, nothing 
could be more convenient. A whole 
month’s supply can tuck away in 
your purse! 

Do try Tampax. Ask for it wher- 
ever drug products are sold. Regular, 
Super and Junior absorbencies. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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flere’s why your family should be among the millions who use 


ONLY GLEEM ~ the toothpaste for 


people who cant brush after every meal 








JUST ONE BRUSHING 
destroys decay- and 
odor-causing bacteria 
tra 








MOUTH BACTERIA, AFTER ONE 

CHIEF CAUSE Of! GLEEM BRUSHING, 

DECAY, BUILD UP UP TO YU", 
OVERNIGHT OF THESE BACTERIA 
LIKE THIS. ARE DESTROYED, 


When your family’s out having fun 
like this—can they always brush after 
meals? Then remember this—starting 
the day with Gleem gives added re- 
sistance to decay ... protection against 
mouth odor a// day tor most people. 
Gleem with exclusive GL-70 destroys 
most bacteria with just one brushing. 
Youngsters love Gleem’s flavor so 
much it’s easy to get them to brush 
regularly. Soif your family can’t always 
brush after meals, even though it’s 
best, use Gleem. 





ONLY GLEEM has GL-70 





to fight decay! 
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The heartwarming story of how a whole town rallied 
to the side of a family beleaguered in... 


TUCSON’S 
“Hidden House” 


by E. Warp McCray 


N 1948, a tiny adobe house in 
| Tucson, Arizona, all but disap- 

peared into the maw of a U- 
shaped, two-story brick “spite” 
structure; and the plight of its oc- 
cupants had aroused city-wide in- 
dignation. 

Two weeks before Christmas, 
workmen appeared at the small, 
sun-baked house that stood almost 
alone on one of Tucson’s main 
thoroughfares on the extreme out- 
skirts of the city. They dug founda- 
tion ditches within a few inches of 
the house. Then masons set to work 
laying bricks on the U-shaped foun- 
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dation. The porch steps of the house 
were removed, and its eaves lopped 
off .as the bricks kept rising higher. 
Three women occupied the adobe 
house—gray-haired, kindly faced 
Mrs. Ella Janton and her daughters, 
blonde, vivacious Alexia and dark- 
haired Minnette, former specialty 
dancers. They had come to the 
Southwest in search of peace and 
freedom from the irritations of con- 
gested cities. And they had found it 
here, for their nearest neighbors 
were the stately saguaros and the 
feathery paloverdes of the desert. 
The specialty act of the Janton 
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Sisters was well known in vaude- 
ville; and the sister dance team had 
appeared in such musical produc- 
tions as Ed Wynn’s The Perfect 
Fool. 

In 1946, Minnette and Alexia 
packed all their worldly possessions 
into their car and headed west with 
their 70-year-old mother. Ella Jan- 
ton, after years of traveling about 
with her talented daughters, was 
going to have a home of her own, a 
place where she could relax and put- 
ter about in her much-dreamed-of 
varden. 

“No more looking out of a hotel 
room window with only a brick wall 
for a view,” Minnette promised her 
mother. 


am THE TRIO reached Tucson, 
they began house hunting. At 
last they found a run-down and di- 
lapidated old adobe house on East 
Broadway. 

“Well, we wanted the wide-open 
spaces, and we've sure got em!” 
Alexia said, waving at the miles of 
desert that stretched on all sides to 
the mountains that encircled Tuc- 
son. “This,” she added dryly, “would 
make an ideal spot for an ice-cream 
parlor.” 

“What a marvelous idea!” Min- 
nette exclaimed. “That’s exactly 
what we can do with this place!” 

Alexia stared. “Who on earth 
would drive all the way out here 
just to buy ice cream?” 

“Practically everyone in Tucson 

-if the ice cream’s good enough,” 
Minnette promised. 

The Jantons rented the house 
from its owner, Mrs. Amelia Wil- 
liams, a widow, with an option to 
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buy if all went well with the ice- 
cream parlor. Then they rolled up 
their sleeves and set to work. A man 
was hired to paint the outside of 
the adobe house while they tackled 
the interior themselves, scrubbing it 
clean and transforming its shabbi- 
ness with pastel paint and enamel. 

After dividing the floor space into 
business and living quarters, they 
bought an enormous old _ glass- 
topped counter and enameled it to 
match the room. In less than a week, 
the Jantons were open and ready 
for business. 

Minnette’s prediction proved ac- 
curate. Customers began to come 
to the place, intrigued by the idea of 
a desert ice-cream parlor and even 
more intrigued by the lovable and 
witty Jantons. Slowly but steadily, 
the business grew. The girls found 
daytime jobs in town, then hurried 
home each evening to assist their 
mother in dishing ice cream and 
filling cones until midnight. 

Somehow, Mrs. Ella Janton found 
time for a garden. Under her pa- 
tient care, vivid beds of African 
daisies, zinnias, calendulas and pe- 
tunias bloomed extravagantly in the 
desert soil. A vine with exquisite 
blossoms was trained along one 
end of the porch, and a tamarack 
tree shaded the patio, where the 
women placed tables and chairs. 

Actually, the customers on the 
patio were sitting on property owned 
by Evo De Concini, at that time 
Arizona’s attorney general. Some 
years before, Mr. De Concini had 
purchased the surrounding four 
acres—all but the plot of land 50’ 
by 180’ belonging to Mrs. Williams. 

Several months prior to the ar- 
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rival of the Jantons, a lawsuit 
brought against Mrs. Williams by 
Mr. De Concini revealed to the as- 
tonished lady that, through an er- 
ror in the original survey, only part 
of her house was built on property 
that actually belonged to her. As 
a matter of fact, more than half of 
it stood on land that legally belonged 
te Mr. De Concini. 

The judge ruled, however, that 
the widow was to retain her original 
property plus the section of land 
underneath her home that had be- 
longed to Mr. De Concini. How- 
ever, this still left all or parts of 
three sides of the house directly 
bordering on Mr. De Concini’s 
property. 

In November, 1947, Mrs. Wil- 
liams decided to go to California 
and live with her daughter; and the 
Jantons made an agreement to buy 
the house. The widow told them of 
the situation, but since the acreage 
was so far out on the desert it 
seemed unlikely that any problem 
would arise. 

However, at ten o'clock on a 
morning in early December, a wo- 
man customer was chatting with 
Mrs. Ella Janton when their con- 
versation was suddenly interrupted 
by the sound of sawing and the 
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Design for disappearance: (Top photo) 
The ice cream parlor, as it first appeared, 


on the outskirts of Tucson. (Center) 
Suddenly bricks are dumped all over 


the landscape. (Above) The bricks 
become wails that immure the house. 
29 





ripping of nails from wood. Mrs. 
Janton hurried to the doorway in 
time to see an overalled workman 
hauling away her porch steps. When 
she protested, he told her that he 
was only carrying out orders. 

Legally, of course, Mr. De Con- 
cini had the right to remove such 
overhanging structures as the porch 
and eaves, since he owned all sur- 
rounding property except that di- 
rectly beneath the foundation of the 
house. 

The following morning Mrs. Jan- 
ton, an early riser, uttered a cry of 
alarm that brought her daughters 
rushing to her side. The beautiful 
tamarack tree was being hauled 
away. All of the flower beds had 
been destroyed and the blossoming 
vine was gone from the end of the 
porch. 

By dusk, the Jantons’ customers 
were hurdling ditches and leaping 
up to the porch, climbing through 
the narrow windows—¢getting into 
the ice-cream parlor in any way 
possible. The situation continued 
for more than two months, but 
Tucsonans proved themselves loyal 
to the besieged women. Business, in 
fact, increased. 

On the advice of one of their 
customers, Minnette Janton com- 
posed a letter to Mr. De Concini 
pleading for some amicable arrange- 
ment whereby he might build on his 
property yet permit them to con- 
tinue with their ice-cream business. 
The answer arrived two days later 
—in the form of tons of bricks which 
were delivered to the property. 

It was now all but impossible to 
gain entrance to the little desert ice- 
cream parlor. “Don’t you worry, we 
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aim to keep coming even if we have 
to dig a tunnel or build a bridge into 
the place!” their loyal customers re- 
assured the despairing women. 
Once construction of the brick 
building got under way, the Jantons 
were ordered to remove their water 
pipes. Unless they complied with 
the order immediately, workmen 
stated, the water was to be turned 
off. The women finally had to re- 
lay the pipes on their own property. 


& the brick walls rose higher and 
higher, once again Mrs. Ella 
Janton found herself gazing from a 
window with only a view of a brick 
wall—this time a mere eight inches 
away. 

Theirrepressible Minnette painted 
a sign, “Disappearing House,” and 
planted it on top of the roof. As 
the brick walls went up and up dur- 
ing the day, the sign became ob- 
scured from view, but each night 
after the ice-cream parlor closed, 
Minnette returned to the roof and 
erected her sign higher than the en- 
gulfing walls. 

When the building reached its 
height, another sign appeared on the 
corner. In shining neon tubing, it 
proclaimed the new name of the 
Jantons’ ice-cream parlor. It was to 
be known as “Hidden House,” and 
an appropriate name it was, since 
the small adobe house now could 
just be seen peeping from the mouth 
of the brick giant that had all but 
swallowed it. City officials had 
waived an ordinance prohibiting 
placement of signs more than 18 
inches from the face of a building 
in view of the Jantons’ plight. 

Local radio stations gave daily 
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Rearing higher and higher, the brick giant ultimately 
engulfed its tiny rival in the Arizona desert . 
then speedily perished itself because of public scorn 











reports of the situation and various 
Arizona newspapers published fea- 
ture stories on the “Disappearing 
House” of Tucson. Mr. De Con- 
cini’s statement, made to a persist- 
ent newspaper reporter, was that 
what he was doing was legal and 
that there had been too much news- 
paper and radio publicity. 

A number of large delivery trucks 
stopped in front of the finally com- 
pleted brick building one morning 
and several counters and a long, 
modern soda fountain were carried 
inside. A sign announced the open- 
ing of a drugstore. 

Ironically, on the day the new 
drugstore opened its doors, those of 
the tiny ice-cream parlor were 
closed—for the first time since the 
Jantons had started in business—due 
to the death of Mrs. Janton’s sister. 
The three women watched from the 
window as dozens of customers came 
to buy ice cream, read the sign an- 
nouncing the closing of Hidden 
House for the day due to a death in 
the family, then left without so 
much as a glance at the new drug- 
store. 

A few months later, the Jantons 
saw men carrying out the counters 
and the long, modern soda fountain. 
Discouraged by an almost complete 
lack of customers, their competitor 
was out of business. After being va- 
cant a while, a catering firm occupied 
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part of the premises and also failed. 

For four years, in fact, the struc- 
ture stood deserted much of the 
time, a ghost building, until at last 
the property was leased to Evo De 
Concini’s brother-in-law, Tony Gal- 
lo, who opened a beauty shop in the 
corner location. 

Legal repercussions, of course, 
had flown thick and fast during the 
construction of the two-story build- 
ing, and the case is now a classic. 
Laden with complaints, cross-com- 
plaints, amended complaints, an- 
swers and counterclaims, depositions 
and third-party complaints, the liti- 
gation defies description in lay lan- 
guage. 

The Jantons’ business continued 
to boom, and the three plucky 
women found themselves working 
16 hours a day, seven days a week. 
The 73-year-old Mrs. Ella Janton 
could not stand such a pace. The 
former dancers had brought their 
mother to Arizona to relax and en- 
joy life, but now it seemed that there 
was no time for anything but hard 
work. Talking it over, they decided 
to sell Hidden House. 

Frank and Beatrice Berdofe be- 
came its new owners. Berdofe, a 28- 
year-old World War II veteran from 
Connecticut, had brought his wife 
to the desert for her health. While 
nursing scarlet fever cases in the 
course of her duties with the Navy 
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Hospital Corps, Beatrice Berdofe 
had contracted rheumatic fever. 
The Jantons worried about the 
transaction, wondering whether the 
young veteran would continue to re- 
ceive the same loyal support from 
their customers. Was the tremen- 
dous success of their ice-cream busi- 
ness based entirely on public senti- 
ment, or could it now stand alone? 
Tucson had grown and now there 
was little available parking on the 
street for Hidden House customers. 
But even though they had to park 
their cars far down the street, Tuc- 
sonans continued to give the tiny 


ice-cream parlor their patronage. 
So much so, in fact, that on Sep- 
tember 18, 1956, the young couple 
were able to expand, and a Hidden 
House branch store was opened in 
East Tucson. Today, there are 11 
employees on the Berdofe payroll. 

Alexia and Minnette Janton have 
found jobs that permit them to 
spend evenings and long week ends 
at home with their mother in their 
pleasantly furnished new home with 
its magnificent view of the Santa 
Catalina Mountains. No longer must 
Ella Janton gaze out upon a brick 
wall. 


Deft Definitions 


‘One CD 





MARRIAGE: The first union to defy management. 


—Postage Stamp 


ILLEGIBILITY: A doctor's prescription written with an old 
post office pen in the back seat of a 1939 station wagon. 


—Lions International Monthly Newsletter 


TRIM FIGURES: What women do when they tell their age. 


“HAL CHADWICK 


virus: Originated by someone who couldn't spell pneumonia. 


——JACK HERBERT 


JOINT CHECKING ACCOUNT: A device to allow the wife to beat 


her husband to the draw. 


—Texzas Public Employee 


WOMAN SHOPPER: One who returns an article for credit, buys 
something that costs twice as much, and figures she has saved 


half the amount. 


—Horizons 


BABY SITTER: What too many women in slacks definitely don’t 


have. 


—“HAL CHADWICK (Quip) 


EcoNOMicS: College professor talk for “What happened to 


the money in the cookie jar?” 


—HAROLD COFFIN (Quip) 


AVERAGE PERSON: One who thinks someone else is the average 


person. 


—.. O. FLYNN (Quip: 


ADOLESCENCE: When boys begin to notice that girls notice 
boys who notice girls. 


——~@. OMAR BARKER (Quip) 
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the words s 


by MarGaret MAsry 


century and a half ago, the fate 

of our nation literally rode on 
the pulse-beat of an Indian chief— 
Holdfast Gaines. 

Gaines was encamped with the 
American army under General An- 
drew Jackson on Mobile Bay when 
the shattering news came that a 
large force under General Sir Ed- 
ward Pakenham had set sail from 
Ireland. Destination—New Orleans. 
So confident was Pakenham of vic- 
tory that he had with him the civil 
administrators necessary to govern 
all the immense territory of the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

Jackson saw only one faint hope. 
He must get word to General Wil- 
liam “Dandy” Carroll at once—to 
rally the long-rifle frontiersmen of 
Tennessee and Kentucky and meet 
him in New Orleans. But how, with 
600 miles or better of wilderness be- 
tween them? 

Unhesitatingly, Andrew Jackson 
sent for his personal scout, Holdfast 
Gaines, a living legend along the 
frontier wherever feats of athletic 
prowess—especially racing—were 
recounted. 

It was near dawn on October 7, 
1814, when Jackson placed the 
orders in the giant Indian’s hands 


ie A FEW pays, back almost a 
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General Jackson sent the Indian runner on his fateful mission with 


",.. bless your legs! 3 





and growled, “I'll give you ten days 
to get there. And may the Lord God 
of Hosts bless your legs!” 

Holdfast Gaines started north- 
ward in the greatest race of his life. 
His route, curving as a drawn bow 
facing west, led up the zigzagging 
Tombigbee. Through Yowanni— 
Old Pontotoc—then back east along 
the Natchez Trace to Nashville. 

At sunset on October 12th, as 
General Carroll sat dining in Par- 
ker’s Tavern, Gaines staggered 
through the doorway. He had made 
the more than 600-mile trip in six 
days and five nights! 

The simple mathematics of 
Gaines’ achievement defies the im- 
agination. For, by the scale of seven 
miles per hour for the Indian trot- 
ting of which he was a master, it was 
necessary for him to have been 
ceaselessly running for 16 hours out 
of every 24! 

Carroll rallied the needed long- 
rifles, rendezvoused with Jackson, 
and on January 8, 1815, Sir Edward 
Pakenham suffered the most deci- 
sive defeat yet inflicted by men 
fighting under the American flag. 
Surely America owes homage to 
Holdfast Gaines through whose un- 
tiring legs God saved a nation and 
blessed a brave new world. Wii Wis Wi 
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CARY GRANT— 
hollywood’s indestructible pro 


At 53, earning $300,000 a picture, he pooh-poohs his romantic 
charm—and calls himself a “large, economy package of acting” 


by Ricuarp G. HuBLER 


OR THE last 25 years, a tall, dark, 
J handsome and apparently age- 

less fellow has sauntered through 
the dreams of female moviegoers. 
His brow and chin are cleft sharply, 
as if by a sabre cut. He has spindle 
shanks, a muscular torso, a perpet- 
ual tan (beach in summer, sun lamp 
in winter ) , dazzling white teeth, and 
coarse iron-gray hair. His voice is 
pleasantly rough, with nasal over- 
tones; his eyes are black, deep-set, 
and usually worried. 

Cary Archibald Alexander Leach 
Grant is able to use these physical 
attributes with all the dexterity of a 
magician flipipng a card out of the 
air. 

A shrug and a grin, he is boyishly 
irresistible. A frown and a tightened 
cheek-muscle, he is the stout adven- 
turer. A yell and a sprawl, he is the 
uproarious comedian. A whisper and 
a twinkle, he is the romantic lover. 

This 53-year-old actor handles his 


He likes to swim—and throw cold water 
on the enthusiasms of autograph fans. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SANFORD ROTH 


multiple characterizations with the 
ease of a trained chameleon. He re- 
fuses to believe that his personal at- 
traction is responsible for his ever- 
blooming stardom. 

“Of course, sex appeal, looks and 
all that get mixed up in it,” he says 
disarmingly, “but really, the director 
who hires me gets the large, economy 
package of acting. I’m still on top 
simply because I save the studios 
money.” 

Grant explains this curious claim 
with an expert pantomime of what 
he means. “Suppose I’m doing the 
simplest thing: speaking a line to 
someone off-camera. The director 
tells me to take a drink of iced tea 
at the same time. That presents a 
thousand problems. 

“If I bring the glass up too soon, 
I sound like a man hollering into a 
barrel. If I put it in front of my 
mouth, I spoil my expression. If I 
put it down hard, I kill a word on 
the sound track; if I don’t, I make 
it seem unreal. I have to hold the 
glass at a slight angle to keep re- 
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flections out of the lens. It has to 
be absolutely still to keep the ice 
from tinkling since you can’t use 
cellophane substitutes in the close- 
ups. And finally, I have to remem- 
ber to keep my head up because | 
have a double chin!” 

He points out that using a movie 
novice who didn’t know all this 
however experienced an actor he 
might be otherwise—could cause a 
delay of hours in shooting time 
where each lost minute runs into 
thousands of dollars. 

Grant, who gets $300,000 a pic- 
ture, has been in the high tax brack- 
ets for the last 18 years. “Out of 
each $100,000,” he says, “I take 
home exactly $13,000. Even at those 
bargain prices I like to work. I’m 
proud of being an expert screen 
actor.” 

The kind of poise that Grant 
typifies on the screen has not been 
easy for him to come by. A sensi- 
tive man, inclined to be wary of 
the world but desperately wanting 
to be friendly, he has come to the 
conclusion, after more than 60 
movies, that privacy is the single 
luxury a movie star cannot afford. 

As an actor, however, he is anx- 
ious to have the public on his side. 
In the early days of his career, he 
fretted away his evenings in cheap 
hotel rooms, trying to analyze why 
people laughed or sighed at certain 
words and gestures. Later, as a star, 
he made it a habit to sneak into the 
back row at one of his own pictures 
and discover firsthand exactly what 
bits of theatrics got a good response. 


The muscular Grant torso is made more 
so by chinning on a staircase at home. 
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“I’ve got a whole headful of push- 
button tricks,” he says. “But the best 
way to get the sympathy of an audi- 
ence is to get yourself into a jam and 
let them help you wangle your way 
out. A kindly chuckle is the actor’s 
best old-age insurance.” 

On the other hand, Grant loathes 
the individual parts of an audience. 
Assailed by autograph fans, he has 
been known to deliver a short, im- 
passioned address urging them to go 
back to kindergarten, then sullenly 
sign his name. 

He has an easily roused temper 
and is capable of such great concen- 
tration that it often appears to be an 
exhibition of selfishness. Grant thinks 
his two marriage failures—his first 
to an actress, Virginia Cherrill, in 
1934, and to Barbara Hutton, one 
of the world’s richest girls—can be 
attributed to the fact that “I thought 
too much about my career and not 
enough about them.” 

“I was emotionally immature,” 
Grant says humbly. “I persisted in 
my stupidities.” It is on such oc- 
casions that he exhibits an unnatural 
gallantry toward the other sex—a 
trait which seeps through on film 
and endears him to all women. 

As for the three-year Hutton af- 
fair, the accepted explanation is that 
“the socialites around the heiress 
couldn’t take the actors around the 
husband.” Whatever broke up these 
romances, it.did not create the usual 
aversion. 

The rebound from the Hutton 
fiasco was three years behind him 
when he saw a young actress-writer, 
Betsy Drake, playing in a London hit 
show, Deep Are the Roots. Her evoc- 
ative performance impressed him. 
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Grant got her the lead opposite 
himself in his next picture. He as- 
tounded the camera-conscious crowd 
by allowing her to fudge most of the 
footage. ‘They were married in Ari- 
zona on Christmas Day, 1949, with 
Howard Hughes—an old friend—as 
best man. The match has been a 
highly successful one ever since. 

His pert, attractive wife—with the 
personality of a dedicated pixy—has 
had much more influence on Grant 
than most people know. She has set- 
tled him down to less drinking and 
practically no smoking. She has 
given him a stability and comfort 
that he never knew. 

At- their unpretentious Palm 
Springs house, Grant spends a good 
deal of time soaking up the sun and 
getting his tan, exercising his unde- 
niably excellent physique, and chiv- 
vying his wife about her writing— 
something she has been working at 
earnestly. He is openly proud of her 
efforts in this direction. His wife 
smiles mysteriously and says little, a 
fact that occasionally makes her 
voluble and efficient husband ap- 
prehensive. 

The fact is that Grant is precise 
and methodical enough to make him 
a hard customer to live with. He 
does not care to have bits and pieces 
lying around—everything he does, 
from perfectionism in acting to 
dandyism in the way he dresses, ful- 
fills this complex of tidiness, which 
is possibly a reaction to the helter- 
skelter commencement of his career. 

Though he was born on January 
18, 1904, in the respectable suburbs 
of Bristol, England, in a well-to-do 
family, he likes to think of himself 
as a cockney. He can shift effortless- 
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Now happily wed, he says of his previous two 


marriages, “I was emotionally immature” 


ly from classic English to a spray of 
aspirates. He has the habit of emit- 
ting low greetings to people high in 
his estimation—such as “ ’Ow are ’e, 
Jymes?” or “Gor bless ’e, Al; ’ow’s 
the missus?” This knack dates back 
to his first theatrical job, that of a 
knockabout comedian in an English 
vaudeville troupe. 

The group of zanies was called 
Bob Pender’s—a rowdy collection of 
impromptu violence. It featured 
manic stilt-walking, eccentric danc- 
ing and slapstick comedy. 

Young Archie Leach became a 
Penderite over his family’s indignant 
protests. His father, Elias Leach, was 
securely settled in textile manufac- 
turing. 

“I wanted to travel and have an 
easy life,” Grant says. “I thought 
acting was the easiest life possible 
and it would give me a chance to 
travel as much as I pleased.” 

To avoid arguments—something 
which he still hates—young Leach 
slipped out of the house and joined 
the Penders at the age of 13. A 
month later, his father discovered 
his whereabouts and wheedled him 
back home. Sadly, he resumed his 
studies for a year and a half at a 
swank academy—and then had to 
gratify his itch for the theater once 
more. This time his family bade him 
good riddance and Archie was on 
his way. 

By 1921, the fame of the Penders 
had spread far enough for them to 
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shuffle across the sea and to do an act 
in New York. As the eager yes-sir 
man of the troupe, young Leach was 
still soaking up hard knocks. He was 
a gangling 17, on his way to six-foot- 
one, with tight curly black hair, a 
highly ingratiating manner, and 
winning ways with the girls. The 
next year the Penders went back to 
England but Archie—enchanted 
with the bustle of New York—-stayed. 

For two years he tried just to re- 
main alive—shilling at sideshows, 
painting neckties, even walking stilts 
with billboards on his back at Coney 
Island. 

He returned to England for two 
years, then was signed for a juvenile 
lead in a New York musical called 
Golden Dawn. Archie—as he was 
still known-——-went on to roles in 
Polly, Boom-Boom, Wonderful Night 
and finally as the hoarsely romantic 
baritone in The Street Stnger. No 
one noticed him in the slightest. 

Determined to shed the light of 
his personality, he played the lead in 
a dozen operettas in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, summer stock. Still unknown, 
he returned to Broadway and got a 
job in a romp called Nikki. 

“I'd been on exhibition for five 
years—and I felt like a squirrel in a 
cage,” Grant says. He announced he 
needed a vacation, packed his white 
tie and tails, and left for the West 
Coast in a second-hand car. He has 
never appeared on the stage since. 

He demonstrated his will to sur- 
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vive by haunting agents and casting 
offices in Hollywood, living in run- 
down hotels and taking long walks to 
dispel his pessimism. He changed 
his name to Cary (from a name in a 
play) and Grant (found in the tele- 
phone book). He got his first job as 
a javelin-tossing husband in This Is 
the Night, in 1932. His dark good 
looks and height, plus his spontane- 
ous manner, won him successive roles 
in Hot Saturday, Merrily We Go to 
Hell, and Blonde Venus with Mar- 
lene Dietrich. The first picture in 
which he had what he considered a 
meaty part was She Done Him 
Wrong with Mae West. 

He learned from Miss West, he 
says, “nearly everything I needed” — 
and this, added to the days of the 
Pender training, was enough to cata- 
pult him upward. He still thinks that 
Miss West is the top actress of all 
time. 

By 1940, Grant had played upper 
and lower parts in an estimated 30 
films, nearly all for Paramount. 
Somewhere about that time, he dis- 
covered he had acquired a unique 
gift. It was one which few actors 
possess: “tickling up” a line until it 
comes to life. 

He found himself by quitting his 
Paramount contract in 1937 with an 
alibi: “I was getting all the roles 
Gary Cooper didn’t want. I didn’t 
feel that Gary and Cary should be 
confused.” 

Most likely Grant wanted to re- 
sume his lone-wolf career, confident 
of his ability to get along. He went 
over to Columbia for $75,000 to do 
a picture called The Awful Truth 
with Irene Dunne—that has now be- 
come a comedy classic—and went 





on to do Topper, Bringing Up Baby 
and the first version of The Phila- 
delphia Story. 

“It’s wonderful to hear people 
laugh in unison,” he says. “I get 
more of a kick out of that than any 
kind of acting.” 

Grant is one of the few people 
who can take a custard pie in the 
face and not appear ridiculous. “] 
try to be the man in trouble who 
should know better.” he says. To 
keep himself on top of a situation. 
Grant always uses a great deal of 
pantomime, absorbed from his early 
knockabout days. 

He got to do drab, serious things 
such as None but the Lonely Heart 
and psychological melodramas like 
Suspicion and Notorious. His salary 
went on up to the top of his career 
in 1947 when Samuel Goldwyn paid 
him his $300,000 asking price to 
play an earth-visiting angel in The 
Bishop’s Wife, and then tacked on 
an extra $100,000 for additional 
work. At the time it constituted an 
all-time salary record for a single 
picture. 

Though it is remarkable how 
many movie hits of taste and quality 
Grant has participated in —such as 
Destination Tokyo, His Girl Friday, 
Dream Wife, To Catch a Thief— 
it is equally remarkable that he has 
never won an Academy Award. At 
least six of the pictures in which he 
has starred have brought Oscars to 
his co-workers, but nothing forGrant. 

““There’s such a thing as doing 
your job too well,” says one friend. 
“Cary fits in so neatly on film that 
the audience gets to noticing what 
he does rather than what he ts. This 
kind of anonymity is the hallmark of 
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great talent—but it doesn’t win any 
awards.” 

No one knows how much Grant 
cares about recognition. Having 
been on the top for 20 years, with his 
salary still at its highest, he appears 
to be enjoying life as much as ever. 
He has little time to pore over the 
20 scrapbooks which constitute his 
concession to ego. 

He visited Spain last year and did 
an expert portrayal of an effete Eng- 
lish naval officer who gets caught up 
in the anti-Napoleonic fervor of 
1810. In the picture, The Pride and 
the Passion, a production top-heavy 
with extras and costume trimmings, 
his role was calculated to bring 
him critical applause. Coming home 
from that affray, he launched him- 
self instantly into An Affair to Re- 
member, with Deborah Kerr. 

Although Grant allegedly despises 
his own face—he usually hangs his 
pictures in the bathroom—he is 
acutely aware of its cash value. He 
recently hired a valet, a 33-year-old 
Negro named Sam Lewis who fought 
Archie Moore and lost with a close 
decision, on the basis of a single sen- 
tence. “He endeared himself to me 
instantly,” says Grant, “by telling me 
that I looked no older than he did.” 
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“All actors are shy,” says Grant, 
“at least I am.” He welcomes the 
opportunity to put on a role as he 
does a disguise. “Sometimes I can 
get pretty tired of myself.” His al- 
ternate remedy is to seize his wife 
and some suitcases and trek off to a 
spot where he is relatively unknown 
to the natives. 

Though he can safely be called 
middle-aged, Grant is far from 
losing the enthusiasm and energy 
which has always characterized him. 
His present despair with the modern 
world is that there seems to be no 
more of his type of comedy. “It’s the 
highest form of art, to write a good 
comedy,” he exclaims. “People used 
to be able to write this kind of thing 
because they had time—and because 
they lived with grace, they wrote 
with grace.” 

This kind of challenge—which 
Grant is continually meeting—has 
faced him ever since he slipped out 
of his bedroom window 40 years ago 
on his way to join the Penders. It is 
very important to him to meet life 
on its own terms—and triumph over 
it by the exercise of gallantry and 
grace. 

“Otherwise,” he says, “there is not 
much point in living at all, is there?” 


Perfectly Clear 


WHEN HIS mother returned from shopping she found 
that her son had been home from school and gone out, 


leaving this note: 


Dear Mom I have goné to Toms 
To play with him on my bieke 


bie PS . 
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Love John 


~M. H. CLIFFORD 
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SMALL-TOWN MAGISTRATE was 

confronted again and again by 
a man arrested for every form of 
traffic violation—speeding, passing 
red lights, making improper turns, 
parking next to fire hydrants, driv- 
ing while drunk, driving a car with 
faulty brakes, etc. 

After taking the offender’s license 
away, the judge was shocked to see 
him appear before him once again. 

“I thought,” the jurist said stern- 
ly, “that I’d revoked your driving 
license.” 

“You did, your honor,” the de- 
fendant sheepishly admitted, “but 
this ticket is different—it’s for jay- 
walking!” 


—ayY Gaxpwzen (New York Herald Tribune) 


NE HOT KANSAS SUMMER DAY I 
joined some interested onlookers 
who had gathered to watch a group 
of archaeologists uncover an aneient 
Indian burial ground. In the crowd 
was a large woman who kept loudly 
and repeatedly reminding the work- 
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ers ‘they were committing a crime: 
“An Indian has every nght to a 
private burial. Grown men should 
be ashamed of themselves. Disturb- 
ing the dead!” 

Finally the woman triumphantly 
asked how the scientists knew that 
one of the skeletons which they had 
just uncovered was that of an Indian 
squaw, as they had pointed out. 
Looking up from the pit, an archae- 
ologist answered slowly, “Well, 
madam, for one thing, you'll note 


the lower jaw is worn out.” 
—~“LARRY PRATT 


A SUBURBAN COUPLE returned 
- from New York late one night 
and found the following message in 
the handwriting of their Polish 
maid, fastened to the telephone: 

MZ MX KULDOP 

ZO ZUN YKAM KULROP 

NEMETA OWLETE TZGONABE 

KULROP 

They lay awake half the night 

wondering what the mysterious mes- 
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sage could mean. In the morning 
the maid explained with a shrug: 
“Mrs. Mix called up. So soon you 
come, call her up. No matter how 
late it’s gonna be, call her up.” 
—Sunshine Magazine 


iN OLD SCOTCH GUIDE returned 
from taking the new minister 
on a grouse-shooting trip over the 
moors and sank wearily into his 
chair before the fire. 

“Here’s a cup of hot tea for you, 
Angus,” said his wife. “And is the 
new minister a good shot?” 

The old fellow puffed his pipe a 
bit, then answered slowly, “Aye, a 
fine shot he is—but ‘tis marvelous 
indeed how the Lord protects the 
birds when he’s shooting!” 


—Woodmen of the World Magazine 


A FRIEND OF MINE has a little boy 
about three who is decidedly 
Daddy’s boy. 

Recently, when his mother and 
the new baby arrived home from the 
hospital, little Tim was very slow to 
approach his baby brother. Finally 
he did, and then looked up at his 
mother with a frown, and said, 
“Well—who’s his daddy going to 
be - MRS. MILDRED ELLERMAN 
HEN ACTOR RAYMOND MASSEY 
was playing Abraham Lincoln 
on Broadway some years ago, he be- 
came so absorbed in the role that he 
practically assumed the character of 
Lincoln. 

One night, leaving the theater, he 
was surrounded by a horde of auto- 
graph hunters. One youth in the 
group apparently had larceny on his 
mind. Instead of handing the actor 
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a scrap of paper to sign, he handed 
him a blank check. 

Sure enough, in the confusion, 
Massey signed it. A friend who was 
standing nearby had witnessed the 
incident. He dove into the crowd 
and collared the youth as he was 
about to flee. 

He took the check from him and 
was about to tear it up when he hap- 
pened to glance at it. 

It was signed “Abraham Lincoln.” 


——£. E. EDGAR 


A WOMAN entered the sporting 
goods department of a large 
store and told the salesman, “I'd like 
a low handicap, please.” 

“A low handicap?” the man re- 
peated, puzzled. 

“Why, yes,” she said, “for my 
husband’s birthday. He’s always 
wishing he had one.” = —aarwur mvcx 
oO” LOCAL SIOUX CHIEF, who ap- 

pears in full regalia, is always 
quite an attraction during the vaca- 
tion season. One day a particularly 
inquisitive lady tourist took his pic- 
ture and asked him innumerable 
questions about life on the plains. 
Her five-year-old son, meanwhile, 
seemed fascinated by the chief's 
eagle-feathered war bonnet. Finally, 
after several tugs at his mother’s 
skirt, the boy said in a loud whisper: 
“Mother, ask him if he can lay any 
eggs!” 


ISADORE JACK 





Why not send your funny story to “Grin 
and Share It” Editor, Coronet, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.? Please 
give your source. Payment is made upon 
publication, and no contributions can be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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Yo, ho, ho and a bottle of pop! 
The spirit of Captain Kidd 
roars—in schoolboy treble— 


every summer in Nova Scotia 


By Marx NICHOLS 
Photographs by Ropert B.GoopMAN 
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nn school lets out for the sum- 
mer, adults know what to expect 
in the small, quaint fishing village 
of Blue Rocks on the south shore of 
Nova Scotia. First, furtive whisper- 
ings; then, mysterious smuggling of 
odd-looking equipment; and final- 
ly, one morning, signs appear on 
posts along the roadside: “BEWARE! 
PIRATES—DANGER.” 

It’s all the sinister handiwork of 
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PIRATES OF BLUE ROCKS 





the town’s youngsters, who have 
been brought up on legends of Cap- 
tain Kidd’s exploits in the area and 
the sight of treasure hunters swarm- 
ing over nearby Oak Island in 
search of pirate booty. 

As pictures on the following pages 
show, Blue Rocks offers all the props 
for playing pirates: two-masted 
schooners, hidden coves and misty 
mornings to shroud the skulduggery. 
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Tgp MUSTACHIOS, wooden swords, rubber daggers 
and knives, bandanas, and a rope for hanging— 
the kids are set for swashbuckling action. Strategy 1s 
plotted at secret sessions in a seaside shack (where vil- 
lage fishermen store their nets). ‘The buccaneers elect 
a pirate chief—Captain Kidney Bean (below, center) 
—and draw lots to choose the pirates and the victims. 
Then each man picks a name for his career as a cor- 
sair: Scroggs, Evil Eye, Death’s Head, Whistlin’ Willie, 
Widower Jones. At last the big day arrives. And with 
a mighty heave at the oars (right), they're off! 
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OARDING their own two-master, 

the Jolly Rogers set sail for the 
high seas and bold adventure. But 
soon after hoisting anchor they 
come upon inviting prey: a disabled 
merchantman laden with gold and 
jewels. Manning her is a skeleton 
crew of three doughty seamen who 
had scorned to abandon ship. 
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Ww" bloodcurdling yells, the pirates board the ship, 
swords clattering, daggers waving. Everybody gets 
mock-stabbed at least once in hand-to-hand combat be- 
fore the defenders are overwhelmed. Seizing the treasure, 
the Jolly Rogers load their plunder, then lash the crew 
to the mast. (Later, a pirate returns to release them so 
they can become buccaneers for the rest of the game.) 
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Now to bury the booty on a near- 
by island. (To some skeptics, 
the treasure may look like Mom’s 
old costume jewelry, but their 
vision is tarnished.) After 15 
minutes of hard digging (left), 
however, mutiny flares (or is it 
hunger?) and with it the urge to 
get back to shore. 

The afternoon is spent swagger- 
ing around town. Black-patched 
faces peer in windows, and leering 
skull-and-crossbones pop up in un- 
likely places. 

Finally, at dusk, the bloodthirsty pi- 
rates gather around a huge bonfire 
(below) and grimly pledge another 
reign of terror for all ships at sea. 
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OF THE 


SAWDUST 


by Vivien B. KeaTiey 


woman in a scanty, pea-green 
bathing suit stood at the 
water's edge on a beach in the sub- 
urbs of Los Angeles. This woman 
was rather voluptuously put to- 
gether in an era when most women 
tried to look like flat-chested boys. 
Her legs were attractive and she had 
a finely shaped head, a mass of mag- 
nificent dark red hair, flashing 
brown eyes, a patrician nose, and a 
wide, sensuous mouth. She walked 
with the proud carriage of a queen. 
She stood there for a moment 
looking out to sea, then turned and 
instructed her secretary to make a 
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()’ MAY 18, 1926, a 36-year-old 






phone call for her. When the secre- 
tary came back a few minutes later, 
the woman had vanished. 

Her disappearance proved a sen- 
sation. For the woman was Aimee 
Elizabeth Kennedy Semple Mc- 
Pherson, the world’s most successful 
and glamorous evangelist, and one 
of the most remarkable women of 
her time. Phrasemakers of the day 
had called her everything from 
“red-headed sorceress” to “2O0th- 
century Jezebel.” To her followers 
she was known simply as “Sister.” 

And she had plenty of followers. 
Her Foursquare Gospel Church in 
Los Angeles, known as Angelus 
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Temple, numbered some 40,000 in 
its congregation. Untold other 
thousands were members of her 
radio audience. 

The day Aimee Semple McPher- 
son disappeared, her congregation 
took up a night and day vigil on the 
beach. They sang hymns, prayed, 
moaned, wailed and wept. At night 
they built bonfires, beat tom-toms, 
danced on the wet sand in the moon- 
light. 

Angelus Temple offered $25,000 
reward for information about Sis- 
ter’s whereabouts. A hundred ru- 
mors got into print: her body had 
been found; she’d been seen in 
Winnipeg, Canada; her body was 
washed out to sea and had been 
picked up by a Japanese fishing 
vessel; she’d been kidnapped and a 
demand for ransom had been re- 
ceived. 

The favorite story, however, was 
that she was living in Carmel, half- 
way up the state, with Kenneth 
Ormiston, a radio operator at the 
Temple ; that she’d been seen on the 
streets there, heavily veiled and 
wearing dark glasses. 

After a month, the reward was 
withdrawn by Angelus Temple. Sis- 
ter was gone. Next day, a 12-hour 
memorial service was held, with 
nearly 20,000 attending in relays. 
As the eulogies poured forth, so did 
contributions. 

The following day, the 36th after 
her disappearance, she turned up at 
3 o'clock in the morning at the 
home of a Mexican family near 
Agua Prieta, across the border from 
Douglas, Arizona. 

Reports of her condition vary. 
Some said her beautiful hair had 
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been cut off; that she was “be- 
draggled, muddy, tired, shaking and 
quivering.” Others said her high- 
heeled slippers were in good shape. 

Later, a footprint fitting her shoe 
was reported found on the desert 
nearby—next to fresh tire marks. 

Aimee herself told a _ simple, 
straightforward story. She said that 
while she was swimming a man and 
woman approached and begged her 
to come with them to heal a sick 
baby. They led her to a sedan where 
another man waited, then pitched 
her into the back seat, smothered her 
cries with blankets and later chloro- 
formed her. 

She woke up in a cabin;she didn’t 
know where. Then there was much 
driving and she was taken to a shack 
in the desert. She learned the names 
of her abductors from their conver- 
sation—Jake, Steve and Mexicali 
Rose. Jake cut off a lock of her hair; 
Steve burned her hand with a cigar. 
Otherwise she was not molested. 

One night the two men were gone 
and Mexicali Rose got drunk on 
mescal. Aimee crawled to an empty 
tomato can on the floor and cut the 
thongs from her hands, then from 
her feet, and started walking. She 
ended up at Agua Prieta. 

“That’s my story,” she said. “And 
I stick to it. If you don’t believe it, 
disprove it.” 

Nobody ever could. And though 
she was the best-known woman on 
the West Coast, no real evidence 
ever turned up locating her any- 
where during the time she was in- 
communicado. 

All of which was most discomfit- 
ing to her detractors, who charged 
that the flamboyant, luxury-loving 
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Aimee trod a private primrose path 
while she publicly paved the sawdust 
trail with glitter. But even her foes 
conceded Aimee was without peer 
in the soul-saving business. 

To reach her position of eminence 
in this industry, Aimee Elizabeth 
Kennedy had come a long way. She 
was born in 1890 near Ingersoll, On- 
tario, Canada. Her father was a 
farmer and devout Methodist; her 
mother, Minnie Pearce Kennedy, an 
ex-Salvation Army lassie. 

As a child, one of Aimee’s favorite 
entertainments was preaching to the 
barnyard animals. Sometimes she 
pretended to be an actress. 

When she was 17, Aimee married 
Robert James Semple, a handsome 
young revivalist. Soon afterward, 
they took off for a mission in China. 
She played the piano and he 
preached. A month before their 
daughter, Roberta Star, was born, 
Semple died of fever in China. 

In 1913, Aimee married Harold 
Stewart McPherson, a grocery sales- 
man in Providence, Rhode Island. 
He was the father of her son, Rolf 
Kennedy McPherson, who was her 
pride and joy. But he was not par- 
ticularly happy to accompany his 
energetic wife with two small chil- 
dren on her preaching tours, and 
quietly went back into the grocery 
business. This was more than satis- 
factory to Aimee, who traveled in 
an old car from Maine to Florida 
and from coast to coast preaching 
the “old-time religion” from a tent. 

She knew how to draw a crowd. 
Once, when nobody attended her 
first meeting in a small town, she 
stood on a chair on a downtown 
street corner, head upraised, and 
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prayed silently. A crowd of curious 
onlookers gathered. 

Then she jumped down, shouted, 
“Quick, follow me!” and led the be- 
wildered crowd to her tent. Once 
she had them there she could hold 
them spellbound with her oratory 
and her inexplicable animal magne- 
tism. She was full of enthusiasm and 
gaiety, and believed religion—and 
life itself—should be joyous. 

As her popularity increased, she 
sent for her mother. “Ma” Kennedy 
was enchanted. “I'll run the busi- 
ness,” she told Aimee. “You handle 
the religion.” 


M* AND SISTER made an unbeat- 
‘Yi able combination. By 1921, 
McPherson had divorced Aimee and 
the traveling troupe, tired of the 
road, had settled in Los Angeles. 

There Aimee rented the largest 
auditorium in the city, but soon it 
proved too small. Even a boxing 
arena failed to hold the crowds. 

She found an ideal acreage in the 
Echo Park section between down- 
town Los Angeles and Hollywood 
and here, in 1922, Angelus Temple 
was built at a cost of $250,000 do- 
nated by her followers. It had the 
largest unsupported dome then on 
the North American continent. 
There was a huge frieze above the 
mighty three-manual pipe organ 
whose grill was designed as a result 
of a vision Sister had concerning the 
second coming of Christ. 

The auditorium seated 5,300; and 
there was always an overflow when 
Sister preached, which she did six 
times a week. At exactly 7 o'clock 
through a door far up on the wall 
which opened on her private quar- 
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ters, she made a dramatic appear- 
ance. Clad all in white—she was a 
past master at the art of suggestion, 
and her gown’s flowing sleeves sug- 
gested angel wings—-she wore a dark 
cloak thrown around her shoulders. 

All eyes were on her as the dy- 
namic, ever-smiling woman came 
down to a flower-decked platform, 
red roses in one hand, a white 
leather Bible in the other. A spot- 
light played on her—violet, then 
pink, then blue, then golden light. 

She moved to front center—she 
was always the center of the stage— 
where the light streamed down on 
her like a halo. The crowd rose to 
its feet, breaking into applause and 
happy cries of “Sister!” The band 
burst forth with a rollicking march. 

Nearly everything Aimee said was 
banal; she had little humor or wit. 


She’d suddenly run forward, raise 
her expressive hands and impulsive- 
ly cry, “Oh, say, folks, you know I 
think God—” Her voice would 
catch at the word. “Oh, say, I think 
He’s just simply wonderful, don’t 
you?” 

Her weekly “production illustra- 
tions” were skillfully presented and 
became famous. The “old reliable” 
was the Gospel Lighthouse, com- 
plete with uniforms and Old Glory. 
“Throw Out the Lifeline” was its 
theme song. Uniforms of the fe- 
male chorus in their bluejacket out- 
fits were so nearly official the Navy 
tried, unsuccessfully, to restrain 
their use. 

The service led up to a Rescue as 
the grande finale. A dozen night- 
gown-clad Virgins were clinging to 
the Rock of Ages. Thunder roared; 





She dressed religion in hoopla, her face 
in a smile and her figure in Paris finery 





to a follower overcome by holy zeal, preen- 
ing in a silken sari or portraying the pic- 












Regardless of whether she was ministering 


ture of domestic bliss with portly husband 
David Hutton—Aimee McPherson never 
turned off that tender, ingenuous smile. 











lightning flashed ; threatening waves 
beat about them. 

Sister, wearing a magnificent cos- 
tume that was half admiral and half 
general, directed girlish “sailors” in 
throwing out a lifeline. A male 
chorus of “coast guard” workers of 
the Lord swept rolling green waves 
with a searchlight. 

The Virgins were saved. 

The curtains descended as the 
band crashed, and the American 
flag waved triumphantly over all. 
The audience roared its approval 
and joy. They knew the Lord would 
save them, too, if they believed and 
were baptized. 

At the end of her sermons and 
spectacles, Sister brought forward 
her converts, and a stream of the 
healed and saved came to the plat- 
form. She adroitly moved the line 
along rapidly, so the audience’s at- 
tention was only briefly diverted 
from the star of the show. Heal- 
ing, though not part of her evan- 
gelism in the beginning, was done 
on Saturday evenings. 

Baptism by immersion, held each 
Thursday evening, was one of the 
Temple’s greatest spectacles. From 
50 to 150 converts wore white robes 
to become “dead to sin.” 

“Oh, what a happy funeral,” 
Aimee would cry joyously. Curtains 
parted upon an elaborate scene of 
palms, flowers, grassy banks, rippling 
waters. Sister and one or more of 
the Brothers stood waist-deep in the 
water and, with their arms locked 
together, three strong men were 
neatly dispatched at once by a smil- 
ing, happy Sister. 

For baptism, washing away past 
sins of a convert, was Aimee’s prime 
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Wearing Foursquare Gospel gown, she 
posed for this ethereal portrait in 1928. 






purpose in life, the objective towards 
which all her flamboyant and ex- 
uberant efforts were directed. She 
personally baptized more than 
40,000 persons during her career. 

She introduced the Gospel of 
Love instead of the Gospel of Fear. 
She threw out the dirges and threats 
of hell, and replaced these with syn- 
copated hymns and a bedtime story 
of the Gospel. Both she and her 
church bubbled over with joy, love 
and enthusiasm, with the trimmings 
of flowers, golden trumpets, red 
roses, sex appeal, incense and non- 
sense. 

“Who cares about old hell, 
friends?” she would ask. “We all 
know what hell is. We’ve heard 
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about it all our lives. A terrible place 
where nobody wants to go. Let’s for- 
get about hell. Lift up your hearts. 
What we are interested in, yes, Lord, 
is heaven, and how to get there!” 

No wonder her followers gave 
generously—silver, gold, jewelry. 
She always asked for “silent money” 
and wasn’t interested in coins. She 
needed “dollars for the Lord.” 

Once, at a Denver revival, she 
asked everyone who was willing to 
contribute a dollar to fight Satan to 
stand up. Only a few rose to their 
feet. She turned to her bandleader 
and said, “Start the Star Spangled 
Banner.” Everyone rose, and she 
passed the collection plates. 

She was a money-raising phe- 
nomenon, both for the Lord and the 
Flag. She sold Liberty Bonds in 
World War I and War Bonds in 
World War II by the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. She could raise 
a $25,000 goal within a few min- 
utes, once she’d warmed up her 
audience. 

She always got more than she 
needed, and she needed a lot. The 
Temple payroll was $7,000 a week. 
In the musical department alone 
there were three bands, three choirs, 
two orchestras, three organists, three 
pianists, six quartettes, several glee 
clubs and assorted soloists. On oc- 
casion she supplemented this stand- 
ard music by using the Andrews Bell 
Ringers, a marimba band, jubilee 
singers, or an 80-piece xylophone 
band. 

Sister was personally extravagant, 
and her followers loved her for it. 
She frankly admitted that once a 
month she took up a collection for 
herself and it was usually the largest 
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of the month. Sometimes, after a 
particularly effective “illustration,” 
she’d take up a second collection, 
holding the plate herself. 

But all was not smooth sailing 
at the Temple. Ma Kennedy, 
meanwhile, had founded a pretty 
successful church of her own, the 
Everlasting Gospel Evangel Church 
of Olympia, Washington. She came 
down to help Sister at the Temple 
because business affairs were getting 
out of hand. 

“I worked things into pretty good 
shape,” she explained later. “But I 
made enemies of some of Sister’s 
friends. One day Sister called me 
into her office. She was furious, and 
after some words she struck me on 
the nose.” 

Ma unselfishly put off going to 
the hospital to get her broken nose 
fixed because Sister was having her 
face lifted. ““The same as I'd done 
before,” Ma said. “We both had 
face lifts. There’s nothing wrong in 
that, is there?” 

Aimee remained in her flower- 
decked Malibu Beach cottage, while 
the faithful prayed for her recovery 
in two-hour shifts, sure she was 
dying. But Sister recovered, and was 
preaching again within a few weeks. 

In 1931, shortly after Ma married 
Rev. J. E. Hudson, a vice-president 
of her church, another Mrs. Hudson 
appeared. Authorities prepared to 
charge Hudson with bigamy. 

Ma’s marriage was annulled, au- 
thorities ordered her examined for 
lunacy, and pronounced her sane. 
Reverend Hudson divorced Mrs. 
Hudson and the next day remarried 
Ma Kennedy. 

“What a man!” Mrs. Kennedy- 
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Hudson exclaimed. “My boy is now 
mine ... My boy has ‘it.’” 
Not to be outdone, in September 
Aimee marmied her 250-pound voice 
instructor, David Hutton. 

Meantime, daughter Roberta was 
not as devoted to her mother as she’d 
been when she’d preached in her 
place during the big disappearing 
act of 1926. She joined a fairly 
sizable throng of those engaged in 
quarrels and lawsuits in and around 
Angelus Temple. 

Aimee was moody and unhappy. 
When her husband, David Hutton, 
lost a $5,000 breach of promise suit 
to a Pasadena nurse, Aimee fainted. 
cracked her skull and lay ailing for 
months. She became sharp-tongued 
for the only time in her life, and en- 
gaged in lawsuits with her onetime 
lawyer, her onetime publicity wom- 
an, her onetime business manager, 
her daughter Roberta and her 
mother, all at the same time. 

Still faithfully on her side was her 
beloved son Rolf, and she died in his 
arms on September 27, 1944, in a 
hotel room in Oakland, clutching an 
empty sleeping-pill bottle in her 
hand. After an autopsy, three doc- 
tors were still unable to agree on the 
cause of her death. 

Twelve days later, Sister starred 
for the last time—in a production 
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she had planned down to the last 
detail. Over 10,000 attended her 
three-hour funeral ; and she was laid 
to rest at Forest Lawn in a marble 
sarcophagus, which she had bought 
for a bargain $40,000 at the lowest 
point of the Depression. 

Today her son, Dr. Rolf Kennedy 
McPherson, is pastor of Angelus 
Temple and president of the Inter- 
national Church of the Foursquare 
Gospel with 706 branch churches 
and 721 mission stations through- 
out the world. The total property 
values of the International Church 
of the Foursquare Gospel, exclu- 
sive of headquarters property in Los 
Angeles, are $21,000,000. 

The Prayer ‘Tower Aimee built in 
1923 has operated 24 hours a day 
ever since. In shifts of two hours 
each, women pray during the day, 
and men during the night hours. 

Aimee Elizabeth Kennedy Semple 
McPherson Hutton left a tremen- 
dous living memorial. True, she had 
trials and tribulations throughout 
her colorful career. Yet somehow, in 
spite of them, she always kept her 
proud head high. 

“T only remember the hours when 
the sun shines,” was her personal 
creed. She lived by it, and the creed 
lives after her in the church she 


founded. 





MONUMENT at Gettysburg honors the simple statement 
A of a color-bearer who became isolated from his regi- 
ment after a charge. The regiment retired, but the color- 
bearer and several men held their ground. The commanding 
officer sent this message to the boy: “Bring the colors back 


to the regiment.” 


The boy replied: “Bring the regiment back to the colors.” 


“GEORGE W. OLINGE? 
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what you 






should know 


about 


HET) 


by RALPH Bass 


R'm ats the daily newspapers 


in a large Eastern city were 

crammed with advertisements 
for hi-fi shoes, hi-fi stockings, hi-fi 
lipstick, hi-fi eyeglasses and, strangest 
of all, hi-fi raincoats for low-slung 
dachshunds. 

Purists and dachshunds may have 
been astonished. But the electronics 
industry was not. For 1957 is shaping 
up as the banner year for hi-fi (high 
fidelity phonographs and radios ) — 
and the vendors of other products 
are trying to tune in on the cash 
allure of the phrase. Also its con- 
notation of quality. Because hi-fi to- 
day represents the ultimate in sound 
reproduction. 

It is this purity of sound, first 
bursting upon the general public a 
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few years ago, that has brought hi-fi 
to its present heights. By creating a 
vast new audience that demanded 
more and more perfection, it revived 
the moribund phonograph and rec- 
ord industries and spurred electronic 
and acoustical research to the point 
where today even overseas manu- 
facturers, like the veteran Tele- 
funken Company, turn out special 
equipment for American hi-fi fans. 

What some of these fans demand 
is typified by the boast of one per- 
fectionist that his hi-fi phonograph 
had such a remarkable range that 
its higher tones could be heard only 
by a bird. 

“So you’re sprouting feathers?” 
twitted his uninitiated companion. 

“No,” snapped the perfectionist, 
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“but I know I have the best. And 
that kind of a feeling makes a man 
ly.” 

To such a fan, cost is a secondary 
consideration. But the standards of 
even the average hi-fi enthusiast are 
such that he regards the expenditure 
of $200 to $300 as minimum for 
tuner, amplifier, loud-speakers and 





record changer. Nor is the result ex- 
clusively music. When the fans get 
together, the conversation is also 
loftily electric, with knowing refer- 
ences to coaxial speakers, nine-po- 
sition selectors, inverse feedback, 
infinite baffles, bass reflex enclosures 
and other gadgets that make hi-fi a 
language of its own. 

As a result, hi-fi dealers are en- 
joying a tremendous business up- 
surge. Last year the sale of parts 
alone topped $166,000,000, as com- 
pared to $12,000,000 in 1950; and 
this year it is expected to exceed 
$200,000,000. The sale of packaged 
hi-fi sets kept pace in dollar volume 
in 1956 with the sale of parts. And 
the number of dealers has increased 
90 per cent in the past 36 months. 

The boom has also affected the 
record industry. In 1948, before the 
advent of long-playing records, 
Americans bought an estimated 


$150,000,000 worth. But by last 
60 





year the figure had been doubled. 

Turning out hi-fi equipment are 
75 large domestic factories and scores 
of smaller ones, employing over 
40,000 engineers and assemblers. Yet 
the supply often falls far short of the 
demand, despite Telefunken and 
other foreign imports. 

Prominent among American pio- 
neers is Avery Fisher, 50, Chairman 
of the Board of the Institute of High 
Fidelity Manufacturers. Tall, gray- 
haired Fisher is a talented amateur 
violinist, and in Depression days his 
apartment was a haven for many 
musicians who have since become 
well known. From time to time the 
group would pause in its playing 
of string quartets to listen to the 
radio or a phonograph recording 
of a cherished masterpiece. To their 
trained ears the sound was horribly 
distorted. 

In exasperation, Fisher deter- 
mined he would build a radio-pho- 
nograph combination that could 
reproduce, with crystal clarity, all 
that the human ear could hear—and 
more. Teaming up with several elec- 
tronic engineers, he got to work. 
Trial followed trial. Then, by per- 
sistent experiment they evolved 
it at last—the combination that was 
probably one of the forerunners of 
the sets now known almost through- 
out the world as “hi-fi.” (Only the 
Mexicans insist on the Latin alta 
fidelidad. ) 

That was in 1933, and Fisher’s 
new radio-phonograph won the ac- 
claim of professional musicians. Four 
years later, he went into business. 
Today his Fisher Radio Corp. in 
New York employs over 500 people. 

One of hi-fi’s greatest triumphs, 
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Fisher recalls, was achieved Febru- 
ary 13, 1956, at the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia when an au- 
dience of several thousand settled 
back to hear the opening bars of 
Paul Creston’s “Fanfare For Brass.” 
Eugene Ormandy raised his baton 
and the hall burst into sound. Then, 
after a moment or two, every mu- 
sician put down his instrument. But 
magically the music went right on! 

The listeners were incredulous. 
Finally a concert official cleared up 
the mystery. The orchestra hadn’t 
played a note. What the audience 
had heard was a hi-fi recording on 
Fisher equipment—so tonally per- 
fest that no one knew. 


CCORDING to Fisher, the word “hi- 
fi” is grossly misused; a lot of 
so-called hi-fi just isn’t so. To guide 
the prospective buyer, Fisher recent- 
ly answered the following questions: 
Q. How powerful an amplifier do 

I need? 

A. One having a minimum of 25 
watts, undistorted, will satisfy almost 
everyone. 

Q. How many loud-speakers do I 
need? 

A. Eight poor speakers are inferior 
to one good one. Multiple speakers 
are desirable mainly where they per- 
form definite functions—one to 
reproduce bass tones, one for the 
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middle range and one for the high 
frequencies. 

QO. Should I buy an FM-AM 
tuner, or FM only? 

A. If you are a serious music lover 
and live in a community served by 
two or more FM stations, an FM- 
only tuner will suffice. The money 
you thus save could be applied to a 
better speaker system or amplifier. 

©. What are the advantages of 
building a tuner, audio control and 
power amplifier on two or three sep- 
arate chassis? 

A. Flexibility—in installation and 
in supplementary features (such as 
mixing two or more channels, multi- 
ple inputs, separate bass and treble 
phono equalization). But a separate 
chassis installation will perform no 
better than a single chassis if the 
tuner, audio control circuits and 
amplifier are of equal quality. 

QO. Is there any advantage to buy- 
ing hi-fi equipment as a complete 
receiver (tuner, audio control and 
power amplifier), all in one chassis? 

A. If you have a space problem or 
an odd-shaped room you may need 
the flexibility that comes with 
multiple chassis. Otherwise a one- 
chassis unit will serve as well and 
probably cost less. 

Q. How important is the speaker 
baffle? 

A. Everything suffers if the speaker 





is improperly mounted. If you have 
space in a cupboard or fireplace, 
mount the speaker on a three-quar- 
ter-inch plywood baffle. The more 
confined space behind the speaker, 
the better the bass tone. Line the 
compartment with sound-absorbing 
material such as Kimsul or three- 
inch-thick rock wool. (Wear leather 
gloves when handling rock wool.) 
Where no such space is available, 
you can obtain speaker cabinets at 
your hi-fi dealer. 

Q. Should I buy a record changer 
or single-record turntable? 

A. A record changer offers long, 
uninterrupted play. The single-rec- 
ord turntable of professional quality 
offers the lowest degree of rumble 
(if you like music at fairly high vol- 
ume). Many enthusiasts own one 
of each. 

Q. Do I need a diamond stylus in 
my cartridge? 

A. Absolutely. And particularly 
on LP records, which are vulnerable 





to damage by a worn or chipped 
stylus. Your records will last longer 
when played with a good diamond 
stylus. 

QO. How much should I spend for 
a hi-fi system? 

A. If your interest in music is 
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casual, spend as little as possible. If 
music is an important part of your 
life, spend as much as you can af- 
ford. There is perhaps no investment 
that will give you so much pleasure 
for so many years, at so little cost 
per year (for equipment and up- 
keep). If your budget limits you at 
the outset, first buy the best elec- 
tronic equipment you can afford 
(amplifier, tuner, etc.) coupled with 
an inexpensive speaker. This speaker 
can be augmented later without ob- 
soleting it. Several speaker manu- 
facturers have comprehensive build- 
as-you-go plans that you can follow 
over the years. You will be able to 
make a pretty good hi-fi start for 
about $250. 

©. How important is frequency 
range? 

A. If you seek good reproduction 
within the range of human hearing, 
the equipment (including the loud- 
speakers) should be able to repro- 
duce tones from about 30 to 15,000 
cycles. For proper balance, use the 
“900,000” rule of thumb. That 
means when you multiply the lowest 
reproduceable tone by the highest 
in the speaker system, the total 
should be approximately 500,000. 
Thus, if the loud-speaker system can- 
not go below 50 cycles, then its upper 
range should be limited to 10,000 
cycles to achieve good balance. 
Young people can hear up to 20,000 
cycles ; in some cases slightly beyond. 
This upper limit usually tapers off 
with advancing age. 

©. What is the best way to store 
and catalog LP records? 

A. Store them vertically, so that 
their weight rests on the bottom edge 
of the envelope supplied. A cleat one 
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inch by one inch may be nailed 
across the rear of the shelf so that the 
record envelopes cannot be pushed 
beyond the desired point. Ideally, 
the envelopes should overhang the 
front edge of the shelf by at least a 
quarter inch for easy removal. Quar- 
ter inch partitions may be built six 
inches apart to prevent records from 
keeling over. Store your records 
away from heat (including the hi-fi 
equipment itself). The simplest way 
to catalog records is alphabetically, 
by composer. 

Q. How do you keep LP records 
clean and free of scratches? 

A. First remove each new record 
from its envelope and blow into the 
envelope to eliminate any dust. 
Never wipe LP records with any- 
thing. If they are dusty, hold them 
under cold, running water, gently 
working your hand across the sur- 
face. Shake off the water and dry 
any residual drops with bathroom 
tissue drawn lightly across the sur- 
face. If you rub dust into the record 
you Cause scratches. 

Q. Is it better to build a hi-fi sys- 
tem or buy a complete console? 

A. If you’re unsure of your manu- 





al skills—and musical ear—it may 
be cheaper and more convenient for 
you to buy a complete package from 
a reputable hi-fi manufacturer. But 
if you’re a do-it-yourself fan, making 
your set will give you great pleasure. 
However, be very careful of the com- 
ponents you buy. No industry-wide 





standards have yet been established, 
and some equipment advertised as 
hi-fi definitely is not. 

In general: most hi-fi shops have 
facilities that enable you to listen to 
any combination of tuners, ampli- 
fiers, speaker systems and record 
players. Select two or three com- 
binations, then make an immediate 
comparison from the same program 
material—be it records or radio. 


Signs of the Times 


A LONELY EARRING hung on a West Coast sorority 
house bulletin board with this generous notation: WILL 


BUY OR SELL. 


IN A 
Around?” 


PET SHOP WINDOW: 


——IVAN CLARE 


“Wanna Monkey 


——-MORRIS COHEN 


THE FOLLOWING CLASSIFIED AD appeared in a Calli- 
fornia newspaper: For sale. Beautiful view lot in hills 
overlooking nudist colony, must sacrifice due to failing 
—Barstow Printer-Reviewer 


eyesight. 
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Building on an ideal, he made a reality of interracial 


housing in Philadelphia. The only restriction is that it’s... 






OR 


by STELLA B. APPLEBAUM 


HEN Morris Milgram, Phila- 

\\/ delphia builder, made up his 

mind in 1952 to build a sub- 

urban development of private single 

homes for sale to Negroes and whites 

—something which never had been 

done before—people said, “It won’t 

work. In the first place, you won't 

get mortgage money, and you won't 
find a white buyer.” 

Nothing could shake young Mil- 
sram’s determination, however, 
though from the start he ran into 
one obstacle after another. Money 
was the first big stumbling block. He 
knocked at doors of local building 
loan agencies, unsuccessfully. “Too 
risky,’ was the usual comment. 

Sympathetic sources of capital 
raised his hopes for a while. But 
when the time came to advance the 
money, they said regretfully, “Per- 
haps this isn’t the time; maybe in a 
year or two.” 

When news of the project got 
around, Milgram was swamped with 
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deposits from Negroes on unbuilt 
homes, sight unseen. But where were 
the white prospects? Were the skep- 
tics right? 

These difficulties slowed down 
Milgram’s progress, but they did not 
weaken his resolve. And today, three 
years later, America’s first interracial 
suburban community of new private 
dwellings is a reality. The develop- 
ment—Concord Park Homes—is lo- 
cated in Trevose, Bucks County, on 
the outskirts of Philadelphia where 
in 1776 Jefferson first wrote, “all 
men are created equal.” 

“Without the Quakers,” says Mil- 
gram, “it could not have been done.” 
But without his own initiative and 
persistence, it might never have even 
been started. 

It all began in 1947, when Mil- 
gram, at the age of 31, was invited 
into the family construction firm. 
Thousands of new homes were going 
up in and near Philadelphia, but 


virtually not one was for sale to 
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Negroes. In lower Bucks County, 
beyond the city border, United 
States Steel and other large indus- 
tries were expanding on a gigantic 
scale. But, without homes, few Ne- 
groes could get or accept work in 
that area. 

Though the practice is probably 
illegal, according to Milgram there 
is an “unwritten law” in the housing 
industry which assumes that all pri- 
vately built new housing is “for 
whites only,” unless otherwise stipu- 
lated. This was what led him in 
1952 to devote his full time to de- 
veloping “housing for all.” 

After many months of tireless ef- 
fort and a large outlay of personal 
funds, he finally found the support 
he needed. Through the American 
Friends Service Committee (the 
Quaker group whose work with 
minorities had inspired Milgram, a 
non-Quaker), he met George Otto, 
noted leader of the Society of 
Friends. 

Fifty-one-year-old Otto, head of 
a large construction company, was 
concerned about the treatment of 
minorities. He, too, had been think- 
ing about interracial home develop- 
ments. 

It was logical for these two 
builders to pool their efforts. They 
set up a corporation—Concord Park 
Homes, Inc.—for the sole purpose 
of building homes for sale to all, re- 
gardless of race or creed. Their 
board of directors was composed of 
six white and three Negro com- 
munity leaders. Otto became presi- 
dent and Milgram executive vice- 
president. 

Sixty-five individuals, half of them 
Quakers, subscribed the $150,000 
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needed to get the project under way. 
Says Otto, “I had a wonderful time 
giving Friends and friends the op- 
portunity of putting their money 
where their beliefs are.” 

With a model home on view, 
buyers appeared, deposits were 
placed and by the spring of 1955 the 
first group of 30 families (55 per 
cent white and 45 per cent Negro) 
were settled in new homes. 

At present there are 135 families 
in the development. Because the 
builders are resolved to keep the 
project interracial, the 55 per cent 
white to 45 per cent Negro ratio is 
being maintained. 

Concord Park is located on a 50- 
acre tract a half hour by bus or car 
from Philadelphia, Morrisville and 
Trenton industrial centers. The basic 
three-bedroom, one-level house has 
a finished garage-playroom, hot 
water radiant heat, an extra-large 
living room with dining “L” and 
numerous built-in features. The 
homes on a quarter-acre landscaped 
plot were first sold at $11,990. The 
price later went up to $12,690. 

A larger house with four bed- 
rooms, extra bath and storage space 
was $13,600, then went up to 
$14,350. Any house can be bought 
with a 2 per cent down payment and 
the carrying charges, including 30- 
year mortgage, run from $78 to $89 
monthly. 

The home owners are average 
people who, like millions of middle- 
class folk all over America, wanted 
a home of their own and the best one 
they could find at their price. They 
are skilled workers, white-collar job 
holders, professionals. 

Educationally, they run from 
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gerade school background to gradu- 
ate degrees. Among them are Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Jews. They stem 
from a variety of national origins. 
Every stage of the family cycle 
from the first year of marriage to the 
“empty nest”—1is represented. 

The first family to move into 
Concord Park was the Griers, 
George and Eunice, both 27, white, 
Protestant. George Grier was a re- 
search psychologist (“human en- 
gineer’ he calls himself) at the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. 
Eunice did publicity for a Quaker 
committee on Indian Affairs. 

Why did they settle here when 
they had infinite choices of other 
homes nearer their work? “We be- 
lieve in democracy,” they say sim- 
ply. “There wasn’t any other place 
we could live it.” 

Next door to the Griers live the 
Charles Henrys, Negro. Charles is a 
machine operator ; his wife, Victoria, 
a bookkeeper. Charles, a night-shift 
worker, has this to say about the 
merits of interracial living: “Take 
that word prejudice. It comes from 
a root meaning prejudge or passing 
judgment before having enough in- 
formation. That’s the mistake some 
white folks make. If they got to know 
us first as individuals and then 
passed judgment, they would not be 











prejudiced. That’s what’s happen- 
ing here. Our neighbors are open- 
minded and we are judged as hu- 
man beings.” 

Here is a democratic community 
almost without precedent in Ameri- 
ca. In new homes, Negro and white 
families live alongside one another 
by choice. 

Here differences in race and creed 
are accepted as a natural part of 
American life. In the community 
playground children of both races 
play together. Members of an inter- 
racial committee supervise them. A 
cooperative baby-sitting plan has 
been worked out, and families visit 
one another for bridge, cook-outs or 
other recreation. 

As one Negro resident puts it, 
“We enjoy getting together with our 
neighbors but we also respect their 
privacy. The best thing about it all 
is the feeling that we belong here.” 

In their two and a half years to- 
gether, these families have exploded 
many myths about mixed-race living 
and have done much for sound rela- 
tions everywhere. The builders and 
sponsors believe their development 
will give renewed confidence in 
American democracy—not only to 
the nonwhite two-thirds of the 
world’s population, but to all critics 
of our democracy abroad. 


Think It Over 





eternity Is: 


A PASTOR, preaching on “Eternity In Hell,” 
gave this example to illustrate how long 
“If the earth were a solid ball 


of steel and a dove pecked at it once and then flew at its normal 
rate of speed to the moon, which is 238,857 miles from the 
earth, and back again; and pecked at the steel ball once and 
then flew again to the moon and back again—by the time the 
dove had pecked through the steel ball eternity would have 
only begun.” 


—AaA/1C ROBERT W. BRATTON 
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by Peter Wypen 


HEN Senator Alexander W1- 
\\/ ley of Wisconsin got married 
a few years ago, he took his 
British-born bride on a European 
honeymoon. It was a pleasant trip 
and not terribly expensive, because 
you and I helped pay for it. We did 
so through the courtesy of the De- 
fense Department which sent Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Wiley to Paris—with- 
out charge—aboard an Air Force 
plane. When questioned about it, a 
Department spokesman said the trip 
was “in the national interest.” 
It probably was. After all, the 
senator was (and is) the ranking 
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Republican on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. A firsthand 
look at conditions abroad undoubt- 
edly made him a better-informed 
legislator. 

For the same persuasive reason, 
you and [ have also paid for Con- 
gressional bar tabs around the 
world; cameras for congressmen in- 
specting Germany; perfume and 
choice seats at the Folies Bergére in 
Paris. We helped a Midwestern 
Democrat get to Switzerland, where 
he laid in a stock of watches which 
were peddled to Capitol employees. 

We underwrote expenses for the 
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GOP senator who regarded formal 
government receptions as an oppor- 
tunity to serenade his official Ger- 
eman hosts with “Ach Du Lieber 
Augustin.” We footed the bill for the 
Democratic senator who severely 
strained our relations with Sweden 
by threatening to cut off U.S. aid 
because he felt the Swedes had per- 
formed inadequately at the task of 
entertaining his investigating com- 
mittee. 

We also helped finance the South- 
ern congressman who stalked about 
Madrid inquiring belligerently of 
passers-by why they didn’t like the 
United States; and the senator’s son, 
who dropped around $500 a night 
in Spanish night clubs. 


- HIs sort of divertissement has be- 
come a more or less accepted fea- 
ture of the Congressional “junket” 
(Webster: an “outing or pleasure 
excursion at the public cost”). Con- 
gress authorizes junkets so its mem- 
bers may inform themselves on how 
the U.S. is fulfilling its ever-grow- 
ing global responsibilities. Actually, 
the beneficiaries of these outings far 
outnumber the legislators and their 
sons. 

True, only 73 senators and repre- 
sentatives (37 Democrats and 36 
Republicans) traveled abroad dur- 
ing the last Congressional recess ; but 
junketing is always at a minimum in 
election years when home-state po- 
litical fences receive priority. In 
years like this one, more than 200 
members of Congress are apt to be 
on the road, thereby causing the 
legislative gears to grind hard. 

“There have been times in the 
House when we had a difficult time 
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getting a quorum because of the 
junkets running to Europe and 
Asia,” Representative Leo E. Allen 
(R., Ill.) has admitted. 

Even this does not indicate the 
full scope of the junketing habit. 
Congressmen delight in taking along 
their wives and their secretaries and 
sometimes their secretaries’ wives to 
boot. In 1955, a congressman took his 
mother-in-law with him. Another, 
investigating uranium sources in 
New Zealand and elsewhere, was 
accompanied by his sister-in-law. 

So many legislators hit the road 
one year that the Pentagon ran out 
of plush planes and the State De- 
partment suffered a shortage of es- 
cort officers. One season, Rome was 
favored by so many Congressional 
visitors that the natives began calling 
it “piccolo (the little) Washington.” 

Most of the trippers, of course, 
are earnest fact-finders; and some, 
like Representative Frances Bolton 
(R., Ohio) who was charged by a 
bull elephant in Africa, even pay 
their own way. 

But there are more than enough 
junketeers like Miss Grace E. John- 
son, a former $10,822-a-year staff in- 
vestigator for the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, and Mrs. Mary 
Frances Holloway, who was a cleri- 
cal assistant. 

Reports trickled back to Washing- 
ton early this year alleging that the 
ladies’ 15-week investigation of our 
information services in Europe and 
Asia led them to an impressive list of 
shops, bars and parties. The reports 
further claimed that the ladies were 
not above throwing their official 
weight around (“We'll take care of 
you when we get back to Washing- 
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ton”) when they deemed their hotel 
accommodations not sufficiently de 
luxe or their spending money allow- 
ance too miserly. 

Miss Johnson denied excessive 
drinking (“I was on too tight a 
schedule”). Nevertheless the Ap- 
propriations Committee, after look- 
ing into the charges, dropped the 
ladies from the payroll. 

In parting, however, Miss John- 
son unleashed a neat blast of buck- 
shot at her bosses. Denying that she 
had purchased numerous souvenirs 
at taxpayers’ expense, she noted: 

“Members of Congress who go on 
trips get plenty of counterpart funds. 
They buy what they want and get 
the embassies to ship the stuff home. 
I don’t see why committee staffs 
shouldn’t be allowed to do like- 
wise...” 

Nations receiving U.S. aid are re- 
quired to set up “counterpart funds” 
of equivalent amounts in their own 
money. This is what some congress- 
men call “wallpaper money” and 
treat accordingly. Actually, these 
funds are your tax dollars and mine. 

Of these “counterpart funds,” 10 
per cent is reserved for local Amer- 
ican expenses. During the fiscal 
year 1956, $490,236 of the junketing 
legislators’ spending money came 
from this source. 

The intriguing part of this ar- 
rangement is that details on the 
spending of these funds, like that of 
all money connected with Congres- 
sional globe-trotting, is kept secret. 
Only annual totals for entire com- 
mittees are made public. 

At the spending level, it works like 
this: a tiny handful, like Rhode Is- 
land’s Democratic Senator Theo- 
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dore Francis Green, who spent his 
88th birthday in Bangkok, Thail- 
land, open their expense accounts to 
inspection. (His latest: six weeks of 
touring Africa with one assistant for 
$5,848, including $2.84 for “postage, 
telephone and telegraph.”) Some 
committee chairmen, like New 
Mexico’s Democratic Senator Clin- 
ton Anderson, carefully ration the 
daily allowance of traveling col- 
leagues. 

More commonly, junketeers are 
met on arrival at the airport in each 
new country by the easily identifi- 
able “boodle boy” of the U.S. Em- 
bassy (““He will be the fellow carry- 
ing a satchel”). Wads of local cur- 
rency, sometimes $100 or more for 
each day, are then handed out to 
each visitor. They are expected to 
return what they can’t spend. 

As matters stand, we don’t even 
know how much junketing costs us. 
The $490,236 in counterpart funds 
spent in the fiscal year 1956 is a mere 
fraction of the total. In addition, 
there is the “free” transportation 
furnished by the Pentagon. At $325 
an hour for an appropriate plane, 
this has been estimated at $3,000 per 
member per junket. An unknown 
amount of the $11,000,000 which 
the current Congress appropriated 
for investigations is used for investi- 
gative trips abroad. 

Then, a share of the $800,000 cur- 
rent annual “representation allow- 
ance” which the State Department 
bestows on U.S. ambassadors abroad 
is also used to wine and dine Con- 
gressional dignitaries. Moreover, 
quite a few of the wealthier U:S. 
diplomats dip into their own funds 
to entertain visiting firemen from 
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Washington. They know that such 
investments pay off at appropriation 
time. 

Finally, Congress specifically un- 
derwrites some junkets like the re 
cent trip of 12 members to Ireland 
to dedicate a statue to John Barry, 
a hero of the Revolutionary War. 

All told, Capitol Hill junketing 
may cost anywhere from $2,000,000 
to $5,000,000 a year, excluding the 
cost of the time it takes busy ambas- 
sadors and other American officials 
overseas to answer the same ques- 
tions over and over again. 

Recently, it required Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s full prestige as President to 
lift even a microscopic corner of the 
secrecy blanket that shrouds junket- 
ing. Questioned by correspondent 
Pat Munroe of the Albuquerque 
Journal, who has made this subject 
his crusading specialty, the President 
said he saw “no reason on earth” 
why the Government-owned Pana- 
ma Canal Company should not dis- 
close which congressmen made free 
use of its liners to Panama. 

Junketing legislators rarely have 
difficulty uncovering urgent reasons 
why they should conduct investiga- 
tions in the Virgin Islands or Ha- 
wail, or why it is vital for them to 
fly to Miami Beach to inspect Ever- 
glades National Park. But one of 
their most prized prerogatives, espe- 
cially after November elections or 
around Easter, has been to check on 
the defenses of the Panama Canal. 
The fact that they were ever wel- 
come to free cruise tickets on the 
Panama Line (round-trip rates to 
taxpayers: about $597), and that 
their dependents could travel at bar- 
gain basement rates, may have had 
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something to do with the popularity 
of these inspections. 

On President Eisenhower's prod- 
ding, the steamship line revealed 
that three senators, 16 representa- 
tives, six Congressional staff em- 
ployees and 35 dependents had 
availed themselves of the Govern- 
ment’s sea-borne hospitality from 
July, 1955, to October, 1956. 

It is, however, a fairly recent 
trend to permit so many wives to 
accompany Congressional husbands 
abroad. As recently as 1951, mem- 
bers of a committee inspecting South 
America paid their wives’ com- 
mercial fare to Mexico City; there, 
the ladies joined the party, but on 
arrival at each airport they hid until 
the reporters had departed. 

Nowadays, ladies are welcomed. 

“Every dollar spent on a wife is 
spent wisely,” says a State Depart- 
ment escort officer. “Otherwise some 
of the men are just like Indians.” 

Even congresswomen are ac- 
ceptable members of the junketeer- 
ing fraternity since Representative 
Katharine St. George (R., N.Y.) 
wondered aloud on the House floor 
whether they were unwelcome be- 
cause “they may spoil some of the 
more pleasurable moments” and 
“keep the other members of the 
committee to the grindstone.” 

Unquestionably, only a small mi- 
nority of our lawmakers regard a 
junket as a ticket to PX bargains or, 
as one senator’s wife put it in a letter 
to the home folks, a second honey- 
moon (“John is truly relaxing and 
having the time of his life”). And 
the trips net benefits more concrete 
than merely having congressmen see 
problems in the flesh instead of read- 
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ing about them in reports that may 
grind the authors’ axes. 

It is a demonstrable fact that even 
the most provincial congressman 
finds travel broadening. 

Nothing, perhaps, helped as much 
to put across the Marshall Plan after 
World War II as the junket of a 
House committee headed by studi- 
ous Representative (now Under 
Secretary of State) Christian Herter 
of Massachusetts. Men like the late 
GOP Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan switched to inter- 
nationalist views after trips overseas. 
Incompetent U.S. foreign service of- 
ficers have been removed (and good 
ones kept on the alert) by investi- 
gating legislators popping up in odd 
corners of the globe. 

There are any number of subcom- 
mittees, like the one headed by GOP 
Representative Frank T. Bow of 
Ohio, which spent about $25,000 
and saved us millions. For example, 
it stopped the State Department 
from acquiring property it didn’t 
need in London. In France it found 
Government-owned buildings which 
were not being used or rented. In 
Germany it discovered that far too 
much was being spent on military 
housing. 

Scholarly reports on the Far East 
by Senator Mike Mansfield (D., 
Mont.) helped guide important Sen- 
ate debates along informed lines. 
And Americans who attended the 
Bandung conference of 28 Asiatic 
and Far Eastern countries still recall 
how skilfully Negro Representative 
Adam Clayton Powell (D., N.Y.), 
who paid his own way, handled the 
barbed questions that he was asked 
about U.S. treatment of minorities. 
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Few would go as far as Senator 
Homer E. Capehart (R., Indiana) 
who once suggested that there ought 
to be a law requiring legislators to 
take regular trips abroad. But even 
the most severe critics of junketing 
don’t suggest that the trips be aban- 
doned. 

The congressmen, it should be said 
in their further defense, are not 
responsible for all the waste that 
comes with junketing, although 
there is always the legislator of 
whom columnist Marquis Childs has 
written: “He combines some of the 
qualities of an emperor passing 
through his realm, a spoiled debu- 
tante, and an escapee from a strict 
correctional institution.” 

So far, Representative William 
E. Hess (R., Ohio) is probably the 
only subcommittee chairman who 
sent word ahead of his party, re- 
questing “no official welcomes, no 
banquets, no speeches and no cock- 
tail parties.” 

Much of the most preposterous 
pampering of the travelers from 
Washington originates with the hy- 
persensitive executive agencies which 
furnish housekeeping services or are 
themselves under Congressional in- 
vestigation. 

It is unlikely, for instance, that a 
Congressional party about to inspect 
military bases in Tripoli, Libya, 
knew that the Air Force sent ahead 
a dispatch saying: “Request also en- 
tertainment, escort on shopping and 
sightseeing arrangements for ladies 
of the party be planned.” 

Another time, when the Pentagon 
announced it was sending two spe- 
cial 66-passenger planes, at a cost of 
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Senators John L. McClellan (D., 
Ark.) and John Stennis (D., Miss.), 
it had to apologize when the sena- 
tors protested that they had not 
asked for such attention. 

And not long ago, the Army had 
to cancel a Congressional trip for a 
military demonstration at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky, because congress- 
men squirmed in embarrassment 
when they learned that the date 
dovetailed with the Kentucky Derby 
and the invitations from Army Sec- 
retary Wilber M. Brucker had said: 

“TI regret that I am not in a po- 
sition to make arrangements for 
seats at the Derby.” 

Senator A. Willis Robertson (D., 
Va.) was overly severe as well as 
semi-humorous when he once de- 
scribed a Congressional stop abroad 
as consisting of a U.S. embassy brief- 
ing (“mostly hot air’) , then a brief- 
ing by foreign officials (“more hot 
air’) and then “you come home and 
issue a report and that’s hot air, too.” 
But there is no doubt that on too 
many trips the visiting dignitaries 
are whisked by anxious U.S. of- 
ficials from “briefing” to “briefing” 
and wind up little wiser than they 
were in Washington. 

As long as the executive branch 
of the Government must go, hat in 
hand, for its money to the legislative 
branch, it will be difficult to curb the 
bureaucrat’s instinct to kowtow to a 
congressman, even if it does mean 
turning an already burdened Ameri- 





can ambassador into an errand boy. 

The remedy is in the hands of 
Congress itself. 

Some junketing could be elim- 
inated by coordinated planning of 
trips to avoid duplications. 

Many embarrassing situations 
could be avoided if publicity-con- 
scious legislators were more discreet 
in their remarks to reporters and 
statesmen overseas. Statements like 
that of Senator Allen J. Ellender 
(D., La.) calling our Korean allies 
and other U.S. aid recipients 
“bloodsuckers” hardly help our polli- 
cy makers, even when the remarks, 
as in this case, are later denied. 

Our diplomats also never cease 
worrying, with reason, that off-the- 
cuff remarks made by a touring 
congressman in high good humor are 
frequently accepted as official U.S. 
policy by foreign governments. 

Most of all, the secrecy surround- 
ing the financing of Congressional 
trips should be lifted. Eventually 
this will probably be done because 
sentiment is slowly building up for 
such a move. As Representative 
Omar Burleson (D., Tex.) has said: 
“It’s all this under-the-table busi- 
ness that’s bad. We ought to have a 
full accounting by both Houses.” 

And if that doesn’t help, you have 
one other remedy to spoil your con- 
gressman’s fun the next time he hops 
abroad without good reason: on 
election day, just don’t buy him an- 
other ticket to Washington. 


Are You Treed? 





D° YOU KNOw of a tree the name of which can be spelled with 
seven letters using each of the five vowels and with four of 
the vowels being consecutive letters? No one of the vowels is 


repeated. (Answer on page 116) 
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. Pocketbook 


To chase 


. Harbinger of spring 


Narrow strip of cloth 


. Royal 


To rinse the throat 


. A tartan pattern 


Pale, wan 


. Dining furniture 


Artistic dance 


. To gaze fixedly 


To take into legal custody 


. Item of man’s apparel 


Desire for liquid 


. Sole 


Synthetic fabric 


. A window-hanging 


Colorful procession 


. Bottle stopper 


Earthen vessel 


. Fish popular in salad form 


To jeer 


. Unclouded 


Underground storage room 


. Dangers 


A bedroom shoe 
Beer mug 

Court sport 
Final 


Volume of maps 



























A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


Double Trouble 


—— double can be a definite asset in this 
i) word game, says Quizmistress Bess Myerson, 
co-hostess of “The Big Payoff,” (CBS-TV, Mon- 
day through Friday, 3 p.m. EDST). Bess learned 
about twin requirements in the 1945 Miss Amer- 
ica contest, when a girl needed talent and beauty 
to win. She had both. In the pairs below, find 
the word that fits the first definition; double one 
of its letters and arrange them all to get the sec- 
ond definition. For example: competent—able; 
identifying tag—/abel. (Answers on page 77) 


16. Kind of nut 
An appetizer 
17. Dominion 
A girl’s best friend 
18. Home interior arrangement 
Dise reproducing sound 
19. Unsteady, askew 
Operator of office machine 
20. Loud sound, as of a bell 
Continuation of collar on coat 
21. Richer part of milk 
Instrument for recording images 
22. Preventive inoculation 
One of the seasons 
23. Entice 
Instrument for measuring length 
24. Picture border 
Agriculturist 
25. Clenched hand 
Rigid 
26. Stratum 
Annually 
27. Small water craft 
Forbidden 
28. Hard substance 
Kind of hammer 
29. Precious 
Great fear 
30. To jump 
Adam’s downfall 














PIERCING SCREAM jolted me 
(‘4 awake—the voice of my young 
i granddaughter, Joy. As I 
leaped up from the sofa my wife’s 
voice joined in. 
“What’s the matter?” I cried, 
groping for the door. Hurried foot- 
steps sounded in the hall. A door 


slammed. Anguished sobs from 
Joy’s room. A series of sharp 
squawks. Scufflings. 

“What's happening?” I cried. 
“Joy, are you all right?” 

My wife’s returning footsteps 


sounded and I heard her say to Joy, 
“See, honey, he’s not hurt a bit. Just 
scared, that’s all.” 

Joy’s parakeet had escaped from 
its cage and our Irish setter had 
playfully grabbed it and streaked for 
the door. My wife retrieved the 
ruffled bird and brought it back. 

A minor domestic incident, but to 
a blind man the sounds that went 
with it suggested some terrible 
violence. 

Since I lost my sight five years 
ago, the sounds I hear have taken 
on new meaning. Though often baf- 
fling, their challenge offers some 
compensation. For my ears tell me 
with astonishing accuracy many 
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things that my eyes can no longer see 
—and that they never could. 

I cannot see the traffic light at our 
corner, for example. but the sound 
of the moving cars « ‘s me which 
way is safe to cross. I know by the 
whisper of tires on pavement that 
an auto is approac hing, and about 
how far away it is. 

Once my wife took my arm to 
guide me across the street. I could 
feel the movement of her hand as 
she looked left and right and then 
tugged slightly to signal the “all 
clear.” We stepped into the street. 
But a slight crunch of gravel fol- 
lowed by the low keening of rubber 
on asphalt told me that an auto had 
turned out of a driveway halfway 
down the block and was rushing to- 
ward us. I caught my wife’s arm and 
pulled her back to safety as the car 
shot past. 

I have found, interestingly enough, 
that the voice is a good index to 
character. I do not mean that an 
unpleasant voice indicates an un- 
pleasant person. I often hear a loud, 
rasping voice with a quality that 
tells me the owner is a kind person. 
On the other hand, I have heard 
soft, well-modulated voices with 
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merciless lash in their undertones. 
The tone vibration seems to stimu- 
late a sort of subconscious lie detec- 
tor that makes few mistakes. For it 
is not blinded to true character by 
the speaker’s appearance or manner. 

One day in the store of an old 
friend I fell to talking with a cus- 
tomer. I learned that he was sched- 
uled for an expensive operation and 
had no hospitalization insurance. 

After he had made his purchase 
and left, the owner said, “Rob, that 
fellow just walked out with more 
than $50 worth of hardware, and he 
already owes me $200. His operation 
will keep him from working for 
several weeks. I think I can kiss that 
money good-by.” 

I did not believe the customer’s 
voice belonged to a deadbeat. “I'll 
bet you $5 he pays you within 60 
days,” I said. 

The man paid up three weeks 
later. 

I try to estimate the age of new 
acquaintances by their voices, but 
on this I have a low batting average. 
Many older people have a youthful 
gaiety in their tone, and | have 
heard youngsters who sound as old 
as time. 

The constant shuttling about of 
people at social affairs is confusing. 
Many times I am introduced to 
someone, we talk a bit, and then 
suddenly my audience is no longer 
there. This can produce awkward 
moments. One evening after dinner 
an old friend confided that some 
blackberry seeds had lodged under 
his upper dental plate and were an- 
noying him. 

After a slight pause I leaned to- 
ward him and suggested, “Why 
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don’t you go to the bathroom and 
get rid of the darned things?” 

“What did you say?” demanded 
a startled feminine voice with just 
an edge to it. I explained and the 
lady laughed. ‘““Maybe that’s where 
he went,” she remarked. 

The sound of women’s clothing 
occasionally helps me sort out the 
feminine guests at parties. I can 
connect a certain voice to the shrill 
“tweet-tweet” of a heavy-textured 
silk faille that advertises its wearer’s 
every movement. Perhaps another 
voice can be identified with the airy 
rustle of a stiff skirt of organdy or 
taffeta. 

I derive high pleasure from the 
astonishment of one lady whose 
jingling approach enables me to call 
her by name before she speaks. She 
wears so-called “mother-in-law” 
ear bobs which have miniature bells 
with tiny clappers. 

But there are pitfalls in relying 
too heavily on the sounds of dress. 
In an elevator, for example, I can 
usually tell when a woman enters 
by the swishing of her skirt. But only 
recently I passed the time of day 
with a person I thought was a man. 
To my great surprise, a female voice 
answered. After the lady left the 
elevator I asked the operator what 
she had been wearing. 

“Pedal pushers,” he told me. 

The fact that I do not appear to 
be blind also causes complications. 
One day I was waiting while my 
wife shopped for groceries. Present- 
ly I heard the familiar staccato of 
her step. (My wife walks like a 
woman with a purpose.) I reached 
out and took her arm. 

“Will you kindly let go of my 
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arm!” demanded a strange voice 
in tones of icy fury. 

“Please excuse me,” I stammered. 
“I thought you were my wife.” 

“Ridiculous!” was the sharp re- 
sponse. Before I could explain more 
fully the steps departed. 

A moment later I heard familiar 
steps again. But this time I took the 
precaution of calling my wife’s name 
before reaching for her arm. 

As my embarrassment over the in- 
cident faded, I realized that be- 
neath the anger in the strange 
woman’s voice lay the tone-quality 
of a kindly person. But, I thought, 
I shall never know. 

My wife and I left the store an 
had gone only a short distance when 
I heard the woman’s voice again, 
now speaking without anger. 

“I want to apologize,” she said. “I 
didn’t understand.” 

We chatted briefly and after we 
parted I asked my wife, “Is she as 
charming as she sounds? Her voice 
is much like yours, you know.” 

“She is delightful,” my wife re- 
plied thoughtfully. “And quite pret- 
ty, too. Sometimes I wonder if you 
are as blind as you pretend to be.” 

I am beginning to rediscover by 
sound the city of Columbia, South 
Carolina, where we lived for many 
years, and where we recently re- 
turned. 

My travels about the city have not 
extended very far yet, but it is easy 
to tell what sort of neighborhood I 
am in. A faint but clear echo of my 
footsteps indicates buildings of brick 
or stone rising directly from the 
sidewalk’s edge. This implies a busi- 
ness or industrial section. No echo 
at all means an open space such as 
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a vacant lot or a large lawn. A mo- 
ment’s pause can usually tell which 
it is, because a house is seldom silent 
for very long. A door closes, a win- 
dow opens, a telephone rings, or a 
shutter creaks. 

I doubt very much that blind 
people generally have more acute 
hearing than those with sight. The 
blind hear more only because they 
listen harder. All of us have spent 
an occasional sleepless night during 
which the ticking of a bedside clock 
sounded with extraordinary clarity. 
I know now that such sounds are no 
louder at night than any other time. 

As a matter of fact, I love our 
loudly ticking old mantel clock. It 
tells me where I am. A blind man 
depends upon his knowledge of fixed 
points and his memory of distances 
as a navigator depends on the stars. 


a= LIVING ROOM is covered with 
thick carpet that makes it diffi- 
cult for me to tell when anyone 
enters or leaves. Generally, how- 
ever, I can detect a slight sighing 
sound when someone sits on the 
sofa or the cushioned chair. My 16- 
year-old grandson flops into a chair 
with a thump audible in the next 
room, followed by a groan of pro- 
test from the chair. 

There are moments at the table 
when a tapping sound at the proper 
location could save me the embar- 
rassment of fumbling. When I ask 
for a certain dish, some member of 
my family will say, “There it is.” 
This of course means nothing to me. 
I am trying to train them to tap on 
the table near the dish. 

My four-year-old granddaughter 
has developed her own technique. 
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With a spoon she raps the dish re- 
soundingly while with her other 
hand she takes my wrist and guides 
my hand to it. 

Blindness has taught me many 
things, but the sharpest and most 
humbling lesson changed a point of 
view I had held all my life without 
ever really having thought about its 
merits. My wife and I were return- 
ing from the West Coast by train. I 
entered the smoking car and groped 
for a chair. A pleasant voice said, 
“Here you are, sir.” A firm hand 
guided me to a chair. 

“Young man,’ I said smiling. 
“You don’t have to tell me that you 
are from Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. That accent is unmistakable.” 

He laughed. “Yes, sir, Charleston 
is my home. But I thought that my 
years in the Army had rubbed out 
most of that accent.” 

I learned that he was a lieutenant 
returning from a long tour of duty 
in Korea. Obviously a well-bred, in- 
telligent and sensitive man, he en- 
tertained me with anecdotes about 
the country and its people. For the 





rest of the trip, whenever I entered 
the smoking car the lieutenant got 
me seated and passed the time with 
conversation. 

Just before we reached our desti- 
nation, he came to our seat and 
asked if he might help with our lug- 
gage. I introduced him to my wile. 
Her response was gracious, but her 
voice seemed to lack the degree of 
cordiality I had expected. 

After the lieutenant left, she 
gasped, “So that is your new friend. 
Well—I never saw a human being 
with a blacker skin!” 

Since that day I have tried to 
form my opinions of people purely 
on their individual qualities as 
human beings, and I have reached 
the comforting conclusion that most 
of them are honest and generous. 

I may not be able to tell whether 
or not a person has crossed eyes or a 
harelip or black skin. But I can tell 
pretty well if those crossed eyes see 
the truth, if the harelip speaks sin- 
cerely, and if the black skin encloses 
a kind heart. That is an important 
thing to see. 
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Double Trouble 


(Answers to quiz on page 73) 


1. purse; pursue. 2. robin; 


ribbon. 3. 


regal; gargle. 4. plaid; 


pallid. 5. table; ballet. 6. stare; arrest. 7. shirt; thirst. 8. only; nylon. 
9. drape; parade. 10. cork; crock. 11. tuna; taunt. 12. clear; cellar. 


13. perils; slipper. 14. stein; 


tennis. 15. 


last; atlas. 16. pecan; 


canapé. 17. domain; diamond. 18. decor; record. 19. tipsy; typist. 
20. peal; lapel. 21. cream; camera, 22. serum; summer. 23. lure; 


ruler. 24. frame: farmer. 


25. fist; 


stiff. 26. layer, yearly. 27. 


boat; taboo. 28. metal; mallet. 29. dear; dread. 30. leap; apple. 
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by Art Wipper, Jr. 


ODAY, transoceanic flights are 
"routine: but 32 years ago they 
most definitely were not. 

In 1925, two years before Lind- 
bergh’s epic hop, the U.S. Navy out- 
fitted a metal-hulled twin-engine 
seaplane known as the PN-9 to at- 
tempt the first flight to Hawaii. 

Commander John Rodgers who, 
12 years before, had been the second 
naval officer to win the wings of an 
aviator, skippered the flight; with 
him were Lieutenant B. J. Connell 
as assistant pilot, and S. N. Pope, as 
aviation pilot. O. G. Stantz served 
as radioman and W. H. Bowlin was 
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the incredible flight 


of the PN- 9 





aviation chief machinist’s mate. 

At 200-mile intervals over the 
2,100 mile route, the Navy stationed 
ships to assist in case of trouble. All 
of them carried supplies, emergency 
equipment and aviation fuel in case 
the tanks of the PN-9 went dry along 
the way. 

The plane itself carried 1,300 gal- 
lons of gasoline. For the fliers there 
was a six-pound can of corned beef, 
90 sandwiches, four canteens of 
water for each man and an emer- 
gency supply of hardtack, 30 gallons 
of water, dried bread, canned beans, 
and prepared chocolate. 

On August 31, 1925, the PN-9 
took off from San Francisco and 
headed west for Hawaii. The mo- 
tors droned on steadily and unevent- 
fully, driving the ship at just under 
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75 miles an hour. But the carefully 
laid plans to make contact with the 
gas-carrying Aroostook somehow 
went awry; and after 25 hours in the 
air, just 200 miles from Diamond 
Head, the fuel supply gave out. 

Nothing was in sight on the sea 
below when the engines of the PN-9 
coughed and the great wooden pro- 
pellers windmilled to a stop. Connell 
brought the seaplane down safely in 
a dead-stick landing. And then 
things began to happen. 

Radioman Stantz found that the 
PN-9’s receiver was working all 
right. But, since they had no fuel to 
run the generator, they could not 
activate the transmitter to broadcast 
an SOS. 

As the flight became overdue at 
Hawaii, Stantz could tune in on the 
ships as they talked back and forth 
while they combed the sea for the 
downed aircraft. He heard a squad- 
ron of destroyers, just returned from 
Australia, join in the search. 

Gradually it became clear that the 
rescue ships were searching far from 
where the PN-9 actually rested. Rod- 
gers realized that if they were to be 
saved at all, they must save them- 
selves. 

Ripping fabric from the wing 
panels, the fliers—who had been sea- 
men before they were aviators— 
rigged improvised sails between the 
upper and lower wings. 

The windjamming seaplane was 
actually able to sustain an average 
speed of two knots, and as much as 
50 nautical miles a day slipped 
astern. By September 8th, after a 
week on the sea, the PN-9 had been 
zigzagged to within 40 miles of 
Oahu. At night they could see 
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searchlights from the island; and in 
the daytime Army planes buzzed 
overhead. Once a ship passed with- 
in five miles but did not spot them. 
Rescue seemed certain, eventually. 

Then, with his sextant, Rodgers 
discovered real bad news. The pre- 
vailing winds were carrying the sea- 
plane away from the main island of 
Oahu! Their only hope was to make 
for the island of Kauai before being 
driven out into the vast, empty seas 
west of the Hawaiian chain. 

By good seamanship, the com- 
mander succeeded in bringing the 
PN-9 within 15 miles of Nawiliwili 
Bay on Kauai on September 10th. 
As night fell they rigged a sea-an- 
chor to keep the plane from drifting 
past the harbor in the darkness. 

Using wing spars as kindling, they 
made a fire in a bucket and set it 
atop the PN-9. Their signal was seen 
by the submarine R-4 and the way- 
ward seaplane was taken in tow. 

But Lady Luck still was not 
through with them. After reaching 
the safety of the harbor, the sea- 
plane lost anchor in the night. Com- 
mander Rodgers and his men again 
found themselves adrift. There were 
no lights on the plane and boats that 
came from offshore had trouble 
getting a line aboard because of 
darkness. 

But at dawn, the seaplane— 
heralded as the first pioneer in trans- 
oceanic flights to Hawaii—was final- 
ly rescued. And the flight which 
began so auspiciously in San Francis- 
co ended ignominiously in Nawili- 
wili Bay with the PN-9 at the end of 
a rope towed by a rowboat. Rodgers 
and his crew had reached Hawaii— 
only nine daysoverdue. ii Wid 











Are a half million patients on the threshold 
from slavery to injections? 


new hope 
for 





of freedom 


Researcn indicates .. -« 


DIABE TICS— 


in 


a pill 


by RALPH Bass 


units of insulin a day into him- 

self—a fantastic quantity, as 
most diabetics use less than 40. Yet 
even with this tremendous dosage he 
was on a strict diet; and he was as 
gaunt as death. 

Exactly ten weeks later, the man 
was off insulin. He was “eating like 
a lumberjack” and he had gained 30 
blessed pounds. 

What had happened? The latest 
in medical science’s remarkable 
achievements—tolbutamide, or Ori- 
nase, a small white pill that many 
physicians think will free more than 
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To MAN had been injecting 360 


half a million diabetics from their 
long slavery to the hypodermic 
needle. 

In our country today there are 
about 2,000,000 diabetics, people 
whose bodies cannot properly as- 
similate carbohydrates and sugar be- 
cause their pancreatic gland does 
not produce enough insulin—the 
hormone that regulates the body’s 
use of sugar. About half of them 
have to take injections of insulin. 
The others can keep their blood 
sugar down by rigid dieting. 

Latest research indicates that 
from half to three quarters of these 
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diabetics will benefit from the new 
wonder-working Orinase. Here are 
their prospects, by age groups: over 
40—four out of five; betweeen 20 
and 40—one out of three; under 20 
—practically none. Luckily, about 
75 per cent of diabetics are in the 
over-40 group. 

Orinase, a cousin of the sulfa 
drug, lowers the blood sugar by 50 
per cent in three hours, but doctors 
are not yet sure how it does it. They 
offer these theories: it stimulates the 
flow of insulin from the pancreas; it 
makes the insulin already in the body 
more effective; it slows down the re- 
lease of sugar from the liver to the 
blood; it lessens the secretion in the 
body of an insulin-destroying sub- 
stance known as insulinase. 

The fact is, of course, that no one 
knows exactly how insulin works, 
either. Yet, since 1922, when it was 
isolated from the pancreas of a dog 
by Drs. F. G. Banting and C. H. 
Best of Canada, it has meant the dif- 
ference between life and death for 
millions. Up until then, the young 
person who found he had diabetes 
knew he had only five to ten years of 
life ahead of him. Today there are 
men and women living full, nearly 
normal lives who received some of 
the first insulin more than 35 years 
ago. 

Since insulin is destroyed by di- 
gestive fluids, it must be injected into 
the blood stream. But now it begins 
to look as if one to six Orinase tab- 
lets (one-half to three grams), 
popped into the mouth daily, can 
eliminate this annoyance. 

Both the French and Germans 
can claim some of the credit for the 
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discovery of this new drug. Fifteen 
years ago, Dr. Auguste Loubatiéres, 
in France, found that a certain sulfa 
compound lowered blood sugar just 
as insulin did. But his findings were 
buried in an obscure medical 
journal. 

Some ten years later, a young doc- 
tor named Fuchs, in Berlin, was test- 
ing carbutamide, a sulfa drug, to see 
if it would kill germs quickly, and 
keep killing them. In the heroic— 
and sometimes suicidal—manner of 
lab men everywhere, Fuchs and an- 
other young doctor swallowed some 
of the drug. 

In a little while, they began to 
sweat heavily and their hearts started 
palpitating. They looked at each 
other in wonder, for they were show- 
ing symptoms of shock due to low- 
ered blood sugar. 

As a result of Fuch’s experimental 
swallow, more than 100,000 diabetic 
Europeans are on carbutamide to- 
day. 

Here in the United States, the Up- 
john Company came up with Ori- 
nase, a trade name for tolbutamide. 
It has been given to 20,000 through- 
out the country, but the most intei:- 
sive work with it has been done by 
Dr. Henry Dolger, Chief of the Dia- 
betes Clinic at Mt. Sinai Hospital in 
New York City, and his colleagues. 

They kept records on 500 patients 
who had been treated with Orinase 
for periods up to a year, and found 
that more than half were helped, 
with hardly any side effects; that 
some who had been on strict diets 
were able to go off them; that it did 
not matter how long a patient had 
diabetes, or what his daily insulin 
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dose had been; that sex or body 
weight had no bearing. 

They found that if Orinase worked 
when the patient first took it, the 
chances were nine out of ten that it 
would go on working. But if it did 
not work he could go back on in- 
sulin, and no harm done. 

On the other hand, children can- 
not be helped much, perhaps because 
their pancreases do not secrete 
enough insulin to be “boosted” by 
Orinase. Also, patients with a his- 
tory of diabetic coma are not helped. 

These are exciting findings, of 
course, but what doctors are really 
hoping is that Orinase may shed new 
light on one of medicine’s yet un- 
solved mysteries—the cause of dia- 
betes—and that it may eventually 
lead to a cure. They base their hopes 
on the fact that Orinase “selects” 
cases, puts them into different classes, 
as it were, some that it can help and 
others that it cannot. This sorting, 
they believe, may yield clues to the 
nature of the disease itself. 

After all, these doctors point out, 
heightened blood sugar is only one 
aspect of diabetes. Insulin brings 
down the level but it does not ameli- 
orate diabetes’ other consequences— 
the arteriosclerosis, the damaged 
eyes and kidneys that appear so 


AMAZING BUTTERMILK DIET 


Want to lose four pounds in 
three days—-yet still feel 


peppy and well-fed? Learn 
how easily this can be done 
by following the safe and 
simple buttermilk diet. 





often and may complicate long- 
standing diabetes. Neither does Ori- 
nase, but the new series of investi- 
gations it has set off eventually may. 

Although doctors are elated, they 
are also afraid that as word of Ori- 
nase spreads some diabetics may use 
the drug unwisely, without checking 
every step with their physicians. 
Some may try to go off insulin too 
rapidly. If they do, doctors foresee 
trouble in the form of diabetic coma. 

Meanwhile, at Mt. Sinai Hospital 
the use of insulin has dropped about 
30 to 40 per cent. Next year it will 
probably be down another 10 per 
cent. Of course, there are disap- 
pointments and failures. Recently, 
for instance, the hospital doctors 
were triumphantly set to give a 
name of honor to a successful series 
of tests. They were going to call it 
“Rodriquez,” after ten people named 
Rodriquez who had been treated 
beneficially with Orinase. The morn- 
ing they decided on the name, the 
report on the eleventh Rodriquez 
came in—a failure. 

But, despite setbacks, the war 
against diabetes is being pressed. 
Doctors are not satisfied any longer 
just to hold it off. Now they are out 
to meet the disease head-on in a final 
battle—to life. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON MIKE WALLACE 


TV’s master of the third 
degree tells why—and how— 
his guests sweat it out on 
the hot seat. A revealing 
close-up of this disarming 
man’s daring technique. 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT: 
ARCHITECTURE'S 
STORMY COLOSSUS 


By blending buildings with their surroundings he altered America’s fate. 








in 1904-05 Wright, 35, biazed traiis with the Larkin Building (top) in Buffalo, the first air. 
conditioned offices; and Unity Temple (bottom) at Oak Park, ill., world’s first ‘“‘concrete monolith ”’ 


Out of the prairies came a new 


ept im UU. S. construction 


(mote had rarely seen anyone quite like the self- 
A assured 18-year-old genius from Madison, Wisconsin. 
He arrived with $7 in his pocket the spring of 1887, his 
blond hair shaggy, his eyes aglow with challenge. He soon 
found work at $25 a week with the best architectural firm 
in town. In six years this former engineering student had 
designed his first house on his own; today, more than half 
a century later, it stands with an easy air of timelessness 
amid recently built homes. He introduced air condition- 
ing, metal furniture and wall lavatories in the Larkin 
Building. And he put concrete to imaginative use in cube- 
shaped Unity Tempie. But, even as a fledgling, Frank 
Lloyd Wright insisted on full command of his projects. 
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Eee against the prevailing “closed-box”’ construc- 

tion, Wright revolutionized U.S. housing by designing 
a streamlined “prairie home.” This rambling, one-story 
structure eliminated basement, attic and superfluous walls 
and doors. The city-bred son of a Unitarian preacher and 
a Welsh schoolteacher, Wright learned to love the out- 
doors while working summers on a farm. He created the 
picture window—a half century ago—‘“to bring the out- 
side world in, and let the inside go out.”” Harmony of home 
and surrounding nature is his theme, as exemplified by his 
“Falling Water,” the Edgar Kauffman home built over a 
flowing stream in Bear Run, Pa. (below). It is also a 
fine illustration of his now famed cantilever construction. 
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Taliesin East: wall, pond, statuary, rocks—in harmony. 
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AS his fame grew, Frank Lloyd Wright 
changed the face of America. Almost 
singlehanded he molded modern archi- 


tecture. His innovations include built-in 
storage units and furniture, floor heat- 
ing, indirect lighting, and carports. 

He had no special style. Each building 
grew out of the site and its owners’ needs. 
“There should be as many types of build- 
ings as there are types of people,” he 
said. With success, Wright became more 
outspoken. “Early in life I had to choose 
between honest arrogance and hypo- 
critical humility. I chose honest arro- 
gance and have seen no reason to 
change,” he once explained. 

In the Wisconsin valley of his boy- 
hood, he built Taliesin East, his home for 
seven months each year. The other five 
he spends in Taliesin West, outside of 
Phoenix, Arizona. Taliesin was a Welsh 
Druid-minstrel who sang the praises 
of fine arts at King Arthur’s court. 
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Wright's “natural 


rhythm” makes formality 


play second fiddle 


Left, Johnson Wax Company's Research Tower in Racine, 
Wis., considered one of Wright's best creations. Below, 
Taliesin West: it has the very atmosphere of the desert. 
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paar LLOYD WRIGHT'S personal life 
has been as turbulent and colorful as 
his artistic battles. He has made and lost 
several fortunes. Taliesin East burned 
down twice. In his younger days he had 
a succession of love affairs, recorded in 
headlines. But for the past 29 years this 
controversial creator has lived quietly 
with his third wife, Olgivanna (left) in 
an atmosphere of music and teaching. 

Apprentices (above) come to Talie- 
sins East and West to learn, observe and 
assist. They are willing to pay for the 
privilege. And although he is happy to 
accept honorary degrees (right) from 
colleges and universities the world over, 
Wright does not believe in formal classes. 
“Our educational system and the thing 
called culture,” he snorts, “are not even 
on speaking terms with each other.” 
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His drawing board abounds 


in new ideas, new visions 


“ ARCHITECTURE, says its white-maned dean, “is the 

triumph of human imagination over materials, 
methods and men to put man into possession of his 
own earth.” He strongly believes that each person in 
the U.S. should have a minimum of one acre of land 
to live on. 

“The longer I live, the more beautiful the earth 
becomes to me,” the 88-year-old master builder de- 
clares. Wright’s buoyant mind and extraordinary 
vision raise testimony to his genius in structures like 
the circular Arizona home (right) for his son David. 











Wright uses his expressive hands to illustrate (above right) tensile strength of his buiidings, 
like Tokyo’s imperial Hotel, which withstood the worst earthquake in Japan’s history because 
he ‘floated’ it in mud. in prayerful attitude (above left), he illustrates inspiration for de- 
sign of the First Unitarian Church (left) in Madison, Wis.: ‘‘Reverence without a steeple.” 
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C= KEROUS, contradictory Frank Lloyd 
Wright has been labeled “impractical” by 
some of today’s critics. He pays no heed. From his 
drawing board recently have sprung sketches for 
rugs, furniture and fabrics; a plastic, 200-pound 
“Air House,” inflatable and portable; and the 
projects on this page. And as he sits in contem- 
plative (and rare) silence (right), Wright dreams 
of still newer directions for America’s growth. 


For New York: the Guggenheim Museum of Non-Objective Painting. 
Left: Wright's plans for mile-high, 510-story skyscraper in Chicago. 
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£1 Gallo: 


the 


bantam 


of the 
bull ring 


by SwNEY FRANKLIN 
as told to SIWNEY SHALETT 


Sidney Franklin—the only American ever 
to become a top-flight matador—was born 
and raised in Brooklyn. At 17, he went 
to Mexico, became fascinated by the bull- 
fights and vowed to master the sport. As 
a young novillero, he met the great El 
Gallo, who treated him with a kindness 
he could never forget. Today, Franklin 
teaches bullfighting in a small town just 
outside Sevilla, where El Gallo lives. 


without fear. Some even ad- 

mit to great fear while con- 
tinuing to perform valiantly. A rare 
few are able to joke at their own dis- 
comfiture on the bad days which 
every matador knows. The one who 
probably best combined bravery, 
candor and humor is a wispy but in- 
domitable little man still living in 
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Sevilla—Rafael Gomez y Ortega, 
known as El] Gallo, “The Rooster.” 

El Gallo came of a gypsy strain, 
with bullfighting in his blood. On his 
mother’s side, there were five toreros. 
And his father—the first E] Gallo— 
and two younger brothers, all were 
matadors. 

Rafael made his debut in the ring 
with a yearling bull calf when he 
was nine years old. When the ani- 
mal knocked him down and tramp- 
led him, Rafael burst out crying. 

His father picked him up and said, 
“A good torero never cries when he 
is afraid.” 

The boy replied, “I am not cry- 
ing for the reason that you say—I 
am crying because I am ashamed.” 

That same afternoon, the nine- 
year-old “rooster” went in again 
against the same calf and made his 
first successful passes with the cape. 
Six years later—at the age of 15— 
he appeared in the bull ring at Va- 
lencia ; soon after, he made his debut 
as a novillero and killed 40 animals 
during his first season. 

El Gallo had good days and bad. 
On his good days, he was fantasti- 
cally good—the essence of grace, 
daring and inventiveness in what is 
known as the Sevillano style of bull- 
fighting, which is almost ballet-like 
in its flourishes and movement. 

On his bad days, as El Gallo him- 
self wryly admits, he was unbeliev- 
ably bad. When he got his wind up 
or did not like the looks of a bull, he 
would throw down his muleta and 
sword and dive headlong over the 
fence, while the jeering crowd pelted 
him with cushions and bottles. 

Many a night he was jailed on or- 
ders of the authorities for refusing to 
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kill his bull for some reason or other. 
Once, while fighting in Iran, he had 
to be escorted, still in matador’s uni- 
form, across the Spanish-French bor- 
der by the Civil Guard, which pro- 
tected him with carbines and drawn 
bayonets from a mob that wanted 
his blood. 

He makes no bones about admit- 
ting that there was nothing he could 
do with a “wrong” bull, and that he 
would rather spend a night in jail 
than become a “dead hero” whocould 
never return to fight a better animal. 

Once he returned from a small- 
town fight to Sevilla, the unofficial 
capital of the bullfighting world, 
ahead of the press notices. Asked 
how his performance had been re- 
ceived, he said enigmatically, “There 
was a division of opinion.” 

Next day, the reports came in— 
uniformly bad. At the Café Britz, 
where the top bullfighters gather to 
sip coffee and anis, El Gallo was 
asked, “How can you call this a ‘di- 
vision of opinion?’ ” 

He replied blandly, “Some cursed 
my father; the others cursed my 
mother!” 


K* GALLO fought regularly until 
the mpe age of 54—and even 
afterward on special occasions—in 
spite of 14 gorings, two extremely 
serious. And today, at 74, he is the 
most loved grand old man of the 
golden age of bullfighting. On the 
subject of fear he says, “There is no 
such thing as a bullfighter who does 
not have fear. The most difficult 
thing to dominate is not the bull, but 
that fear.” 

A bullfighter appears first as an 
aspirant; then as a semipro, or 
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novillero. Finally, if he is good 
enough, he becomes a full matador 
in a ritual-rich ceremony known as 
“taking the alternative.” El Gallo 
was 20 years of age and had been 
fighting for several years as a noutl- 
lero when he took his alternative in 
Sevilla on September 28, 1902. 

He presented a somewhat odd ap- 
pearance, having been injured short- 
ly before in a freak accident: just as 
he had been about to dispatch a bull. 
the beast gored him in the hand, flip- 
ping his sword into the air in such a 
manner that it came down point 
first on El Gallo’s head. Thus, ““The 
Rooster” appeared at his alterna- 
twa with a shaved and bandaged 
scalp. 

Soon after taking his alternative, 
El Gallo became bald. In those days, 
many a distinguished torero’s career 
was ruined by premature baldness. 
But in E] Gallo’s case, it was a mark 
of the esteem in which he was held 
that the crowds not only tolerated it 
but even bestowed upon him a sec- 
ond nickname: El Divino Calvo— 
“The Divine Baldy.” 

His personality and his style were 
such that the public forgave him 
anything he did—even his ignomin- 
ious dives over the fence and the 
nights in jail. 

El Gallo has an expressive face 
with mobile features that are sad, 
yet pixieish, and dark eyes very much 
alive. In physique he is a true ban- 
tam rooster, standing no more than 
5’5” in the flat slippers that a mata- 
dor wears, and weighing, at the 
peak of his ring career, no more than 
120 pounds. When he appeared in 
the ring he often was actually shorter 
than the bull. If the animal stood 
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with head raised, the audience could 
not see the matador at all. 

As for style, I doubt that, in the 
Sevillano school, which is all move- 
ment and grace, there ever was anv- 
one who surpassed El Gallo. His 
technique was in sharp contrast to 
the austere Rondeno school, of which 
the late immortal Manolete was the 
master, and the rough-and-tumble 
valiente style to which the young 
bullfighters of today, like American 
wrestlers, aspire. 

El Gallo’s forte was beauty, com- 
bined with spurts of emotional dar- 
ing. His wrists were like flexible steel 
and when he manipulated the cape 
it became alternately a serpent, a 
butterfly, a ballerina. He also placed 
his own banderillas—an art which 
few matadors of today attempt— 
and he perfected the trick of sitting 
in a chair and inviting the bull to 
charge him and receive the barbs. 
When he first began doing this, some 
fans threatened to murder him un- 
less he desisted from what they 
thought was a prelude to suicide. 

El Gallo’s work with the cape was 
not only beautiful but purposeful. 
Some fighters of today do graceful, 
intricate things with the cape, but 
the cape often is flapping at the 
wind and not at the bull. But when 
El Gallo was right—and that, despite 
the legends to the contrary, was most 
of the time—his cape was flicking 
the snout of the bull. 

The first of his two most serious 
cornadas (horn wounds) occurred in 
the winter of 1902 on his first trium- 
phal tour of Central and South 
America. In Mexico, while attempt- 
ing to perform his feat of sitting in 
a chair to place the banderililas. 
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a horn penetrated his lip and cheek 
bone. His lower lip still bears the 
scar. 

His second serious cornada, which 
almost cost his life, was a wound 
in which he took 14 inches of 
horn through his chest, lung and 
pleura, suffering grave internal hem- 
orrhages. 

El Gallo traveled like royalty with 
a retinue of 16 to 18 persons, in- 
cluding not only the necessary mem- 
bers of his cuadrilla—the peones 
and picadors who assist the matador 
—but also a valet, chauffeur, singers, 
dancers, a guitarist, and on one trip 
he even took along a fellow whose 
sole talent was the ability to make 
jokes which amused the maestro. 
When El Gallo ordered six suits 
tailored for himself, there would be 
duplicate orders of at least three 
suits apiece for the others. 

In his lifetime, he made literally 
millions of dollars, but he spent and 
gave away all of it. Today, he exists 
on the proceeds of several benefit 
bullfights which were presented in 
his behalf by the greatest toreros of 
Spain, as El Gallo himself had done 
for other old bullfighters at the peak 
of his career. A trust fund has been 
set up so that the overly generous 
old matador cannot give away the 
money; but he will hand out what- 
ever he happens to have in his wallet 
to any old bullfighter or beggar who 
comes along. 

Bullfighters traditionally are a 
superstitious lot, but El Gallo, being 
a good deal of a mystic and a gypsy 
to boot, outdid all of them. The 
stories he tells are filled with refer- 
ences to fantasmas (ghosts) and 
many other symbols of evil luck. 
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Once, while on his way to the 
Madrid bull ring, his car passed a 
funeral procession. He ordered his 
entire entourage to turn around, re- 
turned to his hotel, undressed, and 
spent two days in bed. When his 
father died, El Gallo was so upset 
that he cancelled all engagements 
and went to bed for a month. 

I have a particularly soft spot in 
my heart for El Gallo because of the 
kindness he displayed to me when I 
was a young and unknown novillero 
—a kindness which I know he has 
repeated hundreds of times with 
other newcomers to the ring. The 
first time I saw him fight he made 
some serpentine passes with his 
cape; they were so beautiful and so 
novel that I had to know what he 
called them and how he executed 
them. 

With great courtesy and gentle- 
ness, he told me that when he was 
in the ring he rarely had any idea of 
what he was doing—that nine- 
tenths of all his work was improvi- 
sation. But he proceeded to give me 
at least 30 minutes of his time, dem- 
onstrating his technique, his wrist 
movements and attempting to re- 
create the pass I wanted to learn. 

As the oldest of the three sons of 
E] Gallo, the Senior, Don Rafael was 
entitled to take his father’s fighting 
name when he entered the ring. 
The middle brother, Fernando, was 
called “Gallito” (“Little Rooster” ) ; 
and the youngest, José, was Joselito, 
one of the greatest all-time names in 
bullfighting. 

El] Gallo and Joselito appeared 
regularly on cards together and were 
a spectacular team. One of their 
hair-raising specialties is still known 
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in bullfighting lore as “Galleando.” 

Just before placing the banderil- 
las, which both of them did exqui- 
sitely, they would proceed to drive 
the bull—and the audience—crazy 
by repeatedly running at the animal 
without protection of cape, muleta 
or sword. First, El Gallo would dash 
at the bull from the left and, when 
the angered beast charged after him, 
Joselito would run in from the right. 
It was one of the most exciting feats 
I have ever seen performed in the 
ring. 

Joselito fought as a matador for 
eight years and never suffered a 
scratch until May 16, 1920, the day 
he received his fatal goring. El Gallo 
considers him the greatest of bull- 
fighting immortals and talks more of 
his brother’s exploits than his own. 

When El Gallo fought for the last 
time in full uniform in 1936, he had 
completed 39 years in the ring—36 
as a full matador—and had killed 
some 4,000 bulls. For several years 
afterward, he let himself be coaxed 
periodically into returning to the 
ring to demonstrate his skill, though 
not in uniform. At 72, today, his 
mind is still as sharp as his sword 
used to be. 

He lives alone in a sparsely fur- 
nished apartment. He has no chil- 
dren. “It is better that I have no 





sons—if they had as much fear as I 
have had,” he says. 

El Gallo in his fighting days did 
not fear the strong and brave bull, 
but the “bad” bull who was un- 
orthodox and cowardly and who 
would not respond to the cape as he 
knew a brave bull should respond. 
Many bullfighters shied away from 
fighting Miura stock, the biggest 
and fiercest of Spanish fighting bulls. 
The diminutive El Gallo, however, 
preferred Miuras, because they were 
“brave and intelligent and a man 
knows where he stands with them.” 

E] Gallo insists he is going to kill 
another bull before he dies. He has 
told Don Enrique Perez de la Con- 
cha, who raises fighting bulls: 

“The first animal with which I 
appeared was raised by your father. 
The last bull I appear with—and 
there will be one last bull—will be 
from the same ranch, and it will be 
dedicated, Manuel, to you, old 
friend. That is my promise.” 

As he speaks the words in his 
gentle, faraway voice, I—and every- 
one else who ever has experienced 
the mystical, magical quality of the 
world of the bull mng—can almost 
believe that the fabulous old El 
Gallo indeed will dominate one 
more bull before he lays down his 
cape and sword forever. 


Taking Ways (gyri 


Rw stole a 300-pound safe from an Omaha, 


Nebraska, drug store. 


. . . Also missing was $100 


worth of medicine used to soothe aching muscles. 


BURGLAR broke into a fellow’s house in North Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and stole his electric power motor. 
The next week he returned and stole the electric cord 
required to run it. 
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——EDITH ROBERTSON 
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by ELLEN R. GOLDBERG 





my husband, myself the suburbs 
and family 


We live in Lake Forest. 






My husband is a salesman. Lake Forest is a suburb of Chicago. 
His name is Bob. [t is full of green trees, schedules, 
He is 36 years old. women, dogs and children. 
[ am his wife. But not men. 
My name ts Helen. The men all live in New York from 
We have two children whose names Monday till Friday. 
are Bob Junior and John. That is because they are salesmen. 
They are ten and eight years old. They call themselves EXECU- 
If you are wondering how old I am, TIVES. But their wives know 
vou can keep right on wondering. differently. 
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as his forlorn spouse . 


keeps the home fires burning 





be 


“O"8 -ere-ecere-e +0? , . 





who must travel while earning 









the beginning 
Six years ago one Friday night, Bob 


and I were seated in 
The Restaurant. 
The orchestra was playing 
Our Song. 
We were eating cerises flambées 
when Bob said, “Helen, 
‘| have to make a trip. 
“T have to make a trip to New York. 
“IT have to make a trip to New York 


for The Chief.” 
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the chief 


The Chief is Yahweh. 

His word is law. 

He sees all and knows all. 

He directs the comings and the go- 
ings of all the salesmen in the 
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agency. 
The agency is in Chicago. 
The Big Boys are in New York. 
The Chief had told Bob he was 
Ready. 
The Chief is Yahweh, and his word 


is law. 


the hunter 


“Helen,” Bob said, as I was helping 
him pack his suitcase that Friday 
night six years ago, “Helen, this is 
The Beginning. Do you know 
what The Chief told me today? 
The Chief told me the reason he 
picked me over all the other sales- 
men was because I had 
The Hunter’s Instinct.” 

“And what is that?” I asked, folding 
Bob’s Other Suit. 

“That,” said Bob, “is primarily a 
sense of timing. 

“It is the instinct that tells 
a man how long to stalk his prey; 
how to lead him to the trap 
and then, at the nght moment, 
to spring the trap.” 

“Did The Chief tell you all this?” I 
asked proudly. 

Bob nodded modestly. 

“All I know is that you’re the best 
salesman in all the world.” 

“Helen,” Bob said, “I am going to 
make you very proud of me.” 


objection 


“One thing worries me, Bob. All this 
hunting and stalking and trap- 
springing will have to be done in 
New York. 

“When are you going to find time 
to be home?” 
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objection overruled 


“Do not worry,” said Bob. “It will 
only be for a little while. 

“The Chief says if I put this over, 
I will be able to take you to 
New York with me as often as I 
like.” 





the executive flight 


Six years had passed. 

It was Friday night again. 

Bob Junior, John and I were meet- 
ing Bob for the 300th time. 

He was coming in on The Executive 
Flight. 

Only men can travel on this flight. 

Two “gorgeous dames” are hostesses. 

The quotes are Bob’s. 

The “gorgeous dames” serve the men 
a steak dinner. 

They pass them whiskey and cigars. 

They pass them the blue cotton 
slippers. 

This is so the Executives can remove 
their shoes and sit on the plane in 
their blue cotton feet. 

The “gorgeous dames” also make the 
Executives feel happy while fly- 
ing home. 

This is important. 

Because as soon as the Executives get 
home they turn into 
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husbands and fathers. 
This makes them no longer execu- 
tives. 


the wives 


The wives are usually mad at their 
husbands. 

They are mad because their hus- 
bands are still traveling after six 
years. 

Week in and week out. 

Year in and year out. 

Because The Chief told them they 
were Ready. 

And The Chief is Yahweh. 


His word is law. 





the suitcase 


When the Fathers claim their lug- 
gage, the children rush to help 
them carry the suitcases. 

This is because there are The Three 
Things in the suitcases. 

The first is the Dirty Laundry which 
the wives have to wash and iron 
before Monday. 

The second is the Other Suit that 
has to be rushed to the tailor and 
be pressed and back before Mon- 
day. 

But the third and biggest things are 
The Presents. 
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the presents 


The Presents are always right on top 
of the Dirty Laundry. 

One is a present for Bob Junior. 

Two is a present for John. 

Three is a present for me. 

My present I do not call a present. 

I call it a Peace Offering. 





the week ends 


On Friday nights after the children 
are asleep the husbands and wives 
begin to fight. 

They stop fighting just long enough 
to go to sleep. 

When they wake up it is Saturday. 

Then they begin again. 

Saturday nights they call off the 
fighting because of company. 

But on Sundays they fight worse 
than ever to make up for time lost 
Saturday nights. 

Sunday nights they stop fighting 
again. 

That is because they have to make 
up. 

They have to make up if they wish 
to begin fighting again next week 
end. 

We wished to. 

If you are wondering why we wished 
to, please turn back to chapter 
entitled, “Objection Overruled.” 
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enough 


My German grandmother had a 
Saying. 

It went, “Zu Viel Ist Ungesund.” 

Freely translated, it means “too 
much is enough.” 

That is exactly what I had had six 
years and one Friday night after 
Bob had begun to travel. 

Six years after The Chief had told 
him about The Promised Land. 
As far as I was concerned, The Chief 
could take his Promised Land and 

return it to Moses. 

And let my husband go. 

Tonight Bob was going to have to 
choose between The Promised 
Land and his home. 

Between a divorce from me or a 
marriage to the airlines. 


the encounter 


When Bob got off The Executive 
Flight he took one look at me and 
turned white. “Helen,” he said, 
“what’s the matter? Who is sick?” 

“I am,” said I. “Get in the car.” 

All the way to The Restaurant we 
drove in silence. 

I rehearsed my speech. To myself, of 
course. 

“Bob, I have been doing some very 
serious thinking,” I would begin. 

With great calmness. No hysteria. 
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Just the reasons: 


“Six years of you traveling. 


“Six years of me being a husbandless 
wife. 

“Six years of the children having a 
week-end father.” 

And as if that wasn’t enough, | 
would go on to tell Bob that I had 
had enough of doing yardwork as 
well as housework; of shoveling 
the car out of the snowy driveway : 
of making the decisions about 
converting from oil to gas: of 
whether to use chemical fertilizer 
or manure. And so on. Right 
down the line. 


The Chief! The Promised Land! 


UNGESUND! 








the restaurant 


The Restaurant is a very pretty 
place. 

It is dark inside so no one can see the 
food. 

This is because the people who go to 
The Restaurant do not go to eat. 

They go to fight. 

They go to make up. 

They go to pass the time away. 

They go to The Restaurant when 
they have decided that 


zu viel ist ungesund 


When they want to eat, they stay at 
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home. 

The waiter seated us at a table in a 
dark corner. 

It had a sign on it which said 
RESERVED. 

It had flowers and a candle. 

I had arranged all this with the 
Maitre-d’ the week before. 

Bob whispered something in the 
waiter’s ear. 

“What are you telling him?” I cried. 
“I have arranged for the whole 
dinner.” 

“I was just telling him that the 
flowers make me sneeze, and the 
candlelight makes my eyes water.” 

Bob made a sweeping gesture, and 
the waiter removed them all. 


the snake 


I was very hungry. I had not eaten 
since breakfast. 

“You may bring the dinner,” I told 
the waiter. 

“You may bring the drinks first,” 
said Bob... 

“Shall we dance?” 

When we got back to our table, 
there was a Double Martini at 
each of our places. 

But a Double Martini was not for 
me tonight. 

Not on an empty stomach. 

I would forget what I wanted to say. 

I had it memorized letter perfect. 

“Bob,” I began, “I have been doing 
some very serious thinking.” 

“Listen,” said Bob, not listening to 
me, and putting his hand over 
mine. 

“Listen to what they are playing, 
Helen. They are playing 
Our Song.” 

Sure enough, they were playing 
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Our Song. 

This is the song Bob and I used to 
sing when we were going together. 

It reminded me of all the things we 
used to say. 

It reminded me of all the dreams we 
used to dream. 

It made me very sad. 

I began to cry. 

I had no handkerchief. 

Bob handed me his. 

This made me cry more. 

I don’t know why, but it did. 


Sy 


the executive touch 


Then Bob said, “Helen, take a sip 
of my Martini. 

“It will make you feel better.” 

I did not want to take a sip of his 
Martini. But I did. 

[ drank the whole drink. 

I felt better than better. 

Then I began my speech. “Bob,” 

said I, “I have been doing some—” 

“Helen,” said Bob, “let’s not talk. 
Let’s just dance to OUR SONG.” 

He pulled my chair out from under 
me. 

He hurried me to The Dance Floor. 





the dance floor 


The Dance Floor is a place where 
people find out about each other. 
They find out about each other with- 
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out saying any words. 

It is also a place where lovers make 
love, married people make wars 
and customers make clients. 

The orchestra played and played. 

They kept playing Our Song. 

We danced and danced. 

Bob held me very tight. 

I rested my head on his shoulder. 

He put his cheek against mine. 

I put my cheek against his. 


encore 


When we sat down there were two 
more Martinis at our places. 

I wondered how they got there when 
Bob hadn’t ordered them. 

I did not want to drink mine. But I 
did. 

My head felt strangely clear, and I 
remembered my speech. 

So I began. 

But Bob was not paying attention. 

He was waving at the orchestra 
leader. 

The orchestra leader was waving 
back at Bob. 

When he saw me, the orchestra 
leader quickly turned to another 
table and pretended he was wav- 
ing at them. 

I opened my mouth and said, “Bob.” 

The orchestra began to play. 

They began to play Our Song. 

I heard the man at the table in back 
of us groan. 

“Don’t they know anything else but 
that one lousy song?” he growled. 


the hunter’s instinct 


This time Bob did not ask me to 
dance. 
Instead, My Hunter put his arm 
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around my shoulder. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, “I have been 
doing some very serious thinking.” 

“That is my speech,” said I, indig- 
nantly. 

“Helen, can you get ready to go to 
New York with me Monday?” 
“To New York? Monday? Which 

Monday?” I gasped. 

“This Monday,” said Bob. 

“If only you’d asked me earlier in 
the evening I could have phoned 
Mrs. Anderson.” 

“Helen,” said Bob, “if all my clients 
were as difficult to. pin down as 
you, I’d never sell any of them. 
I’ve been trying to tell you some- 
thing all evening.” 

My face was burning. 

“Remember The Promised Land 
that The Chief has been talking 
about?” 

“For six long years and one week,” I 
said, softly. 

“It’s here,” said Bob. “Right here in 
the palm of your pretty little 
hand, Helen. The Chief has made 
me Vice President in Charge of 
All New York Sales. He has given 
me a very fat raise. Mrs. Ander- 
son says she'll stay with the boys 
one week out of every month, 
starting this Monday.” 

I began to cry. 

This time I knew why I was crying. 

Bob gave me his handkerchief again. 

And there was another Martini at 
my place. 

I thought of all the things I had for- 
gotten to say. 

And was I glad I'd forgotten. 

‘““To My Hunter—I mean my hus- 

band,” I said, raising my glass, 

“the best salesman in all the 

world.” 
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nent colony in America was due, 
oddly, to romance and tobacco. 
And a quiet, hardy pioneer named 
John Rolfe was responsible for both. 

Rolfe, along with 102 other set- 
tlers, landed at Jamestown, Virginia, 
in 1607; he had lost his wife and 
newborn child en route. He spent his 
lonely hours working in his fields, 
while other colonists sought in vain 
for gold and silver, or any easy 
means to make quick fortunes. 

Months passed. Malaria and mys- 
terious diseases dwindled their num- 
bers. Lethargy set in, and starvation 
loomed ahead. 

Meanwhile, John Rolfe,a smoking 
man, had found the native Indian 
tobacco coarse and bitter, and de- 
cided to improve its quality for his 
own enjoyment. He crossbred it 
with a West Indies species and by 
1612 produced a commercially valu- 
able Virginia leaf, sweet and flavor- 
some. 

The first shipment of Rolfe’s to- 
bacco, sent to England the following 
year, brought a good price. With this 
new industry, hope soared in the dis- 
couraged colony, Commerce was 


Te success of the first perma- 
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Virginia’s 


forgotten 
man 


by MartTIN NEILSON 


opened with Europe. Tobacco be- 
came a form of currency. 

But workers in the tobacco fields 
were plagued with attacks by the In- 
dians. Here again John Rolfe was 
Jamestown’s savior. He fell in love 
with dark-eyed Pocahontas who had 
saved Captain John Smith’s life, and 
braved convention and ostracism to 
marry the beautiful young savage. 
Their marriage brought a truce 
which allowed planters to work their 
fields safely. 

Pocahontas gave birth to a son, 
Thomas. She became ill, probably of 
pneumonia, and died shortly after. 

Jamestown’s tobacco exports 
reached 40,000 pounds a year, then 
a setback took place: Pocahontas’ 
father, Chief Powhatan, died. His 
successor chieftain, giving vent to 
long-harbored grudges, led the In- 
dians in the massacre of some 400 
settlers, among them John Rolfe. 

This year, Virginia commemorates 
the 350th anniversary of James- 
town’s founding with an eight- 
month festival, where people from 
all over the world can measure the 
rich heritage left by sturdy, stout- 
hearted John Rolfe. bd i iv 
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Looking for adventure on a new frontier, unlimited opportunities to 


make your fortune? You may find fulfillment of your dreams in... 


CANADA: 


bonanza-—land 


for 


Americans 


by LEonarp Gross 


BOOM which seems certain to 
A increase many an average 

man’s wealth by two-thirds in 
the next 25 years is under way on 
the United States’ northern door- 
step. It could well prove the key to 
success for Americans willing to take 
a chance and not a very long one at 
that. 

The boom is Canadian. Vast dis- 
coveries of ores, minerals and other 
resources that could make Canada 
one of the richest industrial nations 
in the world have started it, and 
great new industries are rising on 
land known only to hunters a few 
years ago. 

Fortunes are being made in every 
sort of endeavor. One German emi- 
grant, after two years of Canadian 


carpentering, built a home on his 
own, sold it, then built seven more 
the next year with proceeds from the 
first sale. He built 17 the third year, 
and last year 71. His monthly pay- 
roll now exceeds his initial invest- 
ment. 

An Englishman opened an Austin 
agency two years after immigrating 
to Canada. In four years his initial 
investment of $2,500 had swelled to 
$80,000 in fixed assets. 

Last year, employment rose 4 per 
cent, more than any year in the last 
decade; real income—what you buy 
with what you earn—shot up 5 per 
cent. 

Values are skyrocketing. Witness 
the Toronto widow who sold for 
$145,000 a farm for which her fam- 
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ily had paid pennies, then watched 
it sold and resold in less than two 
years for a final price of $395,000. 

The myriad possibilities are 
summed up by a diminutive, rollick- 
ing ex-Brooklynite, Joseph H. Hirsh- 
horn, who made a fortune in Ca- 
nadian uranium discoveries. “Up 
here,” he says, “you can turn a 
thousand dollar bill into a million 
dollars.” 

This statement bears hard study 
by restless Americans because the 
Canadian Government has just in- 
vited about 50,000 citizens to move 
north this year and share her wealth. 
For in this capacious nation of fertile 
land, lush forests and power to spare, 
the only shortage—the desperate 
shortage—is man. 

Jobs are available in every field 
imaginable—engineering, architec- 
ture, drafting, nursing, teaching, 
construction and machine work. Any 
skill will do. A sign painter who 
had to prowl the streets for business 
when he arrived from England in 
1946 now employs ten full-time men. 

Pay varies with each industry and 
region, but generally it is good. And 
advancement can be as swift as you 
wish to make it. An Englishman who 
arrived with $81 in his pockets went 
to work at once for $275 a month, 
doing job analysis. He rose in a few 
years to $455. 

“Do we have jobs?” says one im- 
migration officer. “Look, we’re so 
anxious for people we’re advancing 
Europeans their transatlantic fares. 
Do you think we’d do that if we 
didn’t have jobs? 

“We want the Number Two’s, the 
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not-yet-arrived types. They can be 
Number One up here. They don’t 
have to wait 20 years for their boss 
to retire.” Of 996 who sought man- 
agerial jobs last year, 56 per cent 
were Americans. 

But, regardless of motive, Canada 
wants any American healthy in body 
and sound of character—ambitious 
men seeking good jobs, urbanites 
anxious for a country life, parents 
seeking opportunity for their chil- 
dren. It wants those for whom the 
frontier means adventure, and an 
escape to woods and streams from 
hectic city life. 

You can have it either way. Take 
Kitimat, for example, a community 
of 13,000 in northern British Co- 
lumbia. In 1951, Kitimat did not 
exist. By 1959, its population will 
have reached 23,000. 

Disregarding the aluminum in- 
dustry for which the town was 
founded, someone had to build the 
homes and man the stores, run the 
restaurants and sell fishing tackle. 
And because Canada has only just 
come upon her riches, such towns 
will spring from wilderness for years 
to come. 

“The next 20 to 30 years are Can- 
ada’s years,” says Hirshhorn, and the 
facts are with him. A Royal Com- 
mission has just predicted that Ca- 
nadian production will have tripled 
by 1980, population will have in- 
creased 70 percent to 26,600,000, 
and each person’s real income will 
have improved 66 percent. 

Hirshhorn went to Canada in 
1933 with $4,000,000 to invest, ex- 


perience in mining, and a significant 
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amount of seasoning on Wall Street 
(that, among other things, enabled 
him to sell out in August, 1929, three 
months before the crash). Hirsh- 
horn maintains that with “a little 
luck, a mentality for figures and 
enough of a stake to keep his family 
for a few years, a young man can 
make his fortune in Canada. 

“If I were a young man,” he says, 
“I’d go to Toronto—or out west— 
and get myself a job as a client’s man 
in a brokerage house. I’d read the 
mining and oil reports, I’d study the 
camps and listen to the prospectors 
when they come in from the fields 
looking for a stake. One day, and 
this is a matter of judgment, I’d 
come to know an honest prospector 
—and I'd stake him.” 

Four years ago, Hirshhorn staked 
Franc R. Joubin, a seasoned geolo- 
gist who believed there were rich 
uranium deposits in the Algoma 
Basin, a jack-pine land of frustrated 
hopes along the northern shore of 
Lake Huron. The land made Geiger 
counters click, but assays of the sur- 
face had shown little uranium. 

Joubin believed that the elements 
had carried away any surface ore, 
and that deep diamond drilling 
would strike buried beds of the vital 
mineral. Hirshhorn believed Joubin, 
gave him $30,000—and today is the 
owner of a reputed $31,000,000 in 
stocks and debentures of the Rio 
Tinto Mining Company of Canada, 
Ltd., and chairman of the board. 

Few Americans have done that 
well but many have done very well 
indeed by taking up everything from 
cattle raising to catering. Sebastiano 
Messina, for instance, moved his 
family to Sherbrooke, Quebec, when 
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he learned that his home town of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, was sup- 
plying a big volume of automobile 
seat covers to the Canadians. Result: 
his investment of $12,000 in the Co- 
lumbia Auto Seat Cover Company 
increased to $35,000 in less than a 
year. 

The net income of Canadian farm 
operators has been dropping since 
the record $2,000,000,000 peak of 
1951. But land is rich, cheap and 
plentiful, and many Americans have 
found agriculture profitable, espe- 
cially cattle raising in British Co- 
lumbia. 

“If a man has a reasonable sum to 
invest—say $5,000 for a farm or a 
grocery—and if he knows his busi- 
ness and identifies with the life— 
he'll do all right in Canada,” says a 
spokesman for the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

Free of charge, the Department 
will advise you where to go, and as- 
sist you once you're there, just as it 
has for 1,500,000 settlers since World 
War II. If it’s a business you want to 
start, it will make a study for you 
and locate you where people have 
been crying to buy precisely what 
you want to sell, then watch and 
continue to help you along in the 
same way, if you need help. 

If it’s a job you’re after, the De- 
partment has arranged a service that 
will direct you to the people who can 
place you. It works like this: 

An interested American obtains 
an application from his nearest Ca- 
nadian consulate or port of entry, 
answers questions about his back- 
ground, skills, resources and desires, 
and sends the completed form, to- 
gether with a medical report and 
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character references, to H. W. 
Thomson, Canadian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, New York, or to H. M. Tobin, 
Canadian Consulate General, 111 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, whichever is closer. 

When the settlement officers are 
convinced that the applicant is a 
suitable immigrant, they advise him 
as to where in Canada, in their opin- 
ion, he will best “fit in.” They send 
him detailed information on the 
area and its opportunities, as well as 
how to move and whom to contact 
on arrival. The contact man will 
provide leads on suitable jobs. 

Though it’s rarely necessary, an 
advance trip can be made quickly 


and easily, either by train (over- 
night from Chicago or New York) 
or plane (Trans Canada Air Lines 
flies from either city to Toronto or 
Montreal in hours). 

The most frequent questions 
asked about Canada by prospective 
immigrants are these: 

W hat is the climate like? Climates 
vary, but most inhabited regions lie 
within the cool temperate zone. 
Winters are colder and longer than 
most American winters, and in some 
cases they are severe indeed. Sum- 
mers, generally, are neither as hot 
nor as long as American summers, 
but in most cases they are hot 
enough for fruit farming. 

What are the schools like? Free, 
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modern and comparable to those in 
the U.S. Canada has 39 universities, 
adequate for the present population, 
but scholarships are rarer than in the 
U.S. In its report, the Royal Com- 
mission studying Canada’s future 
has urged that scholarship and uni- 
versity programs be expanded at 
once. 

What about social services? Basi- 
cally, the Canadian Government 
does for residents what the U.S. Gov- 
ernment does for its citizens, with 
one significant difference. Each child 
entitles a family to an allowance of 
up to $100 a year tax-free. British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan oper- 
ate their own health insurance pro- 
grams, but the rest of Canada pretty 
much relies on Blue Cross and other 
private plans. 

What about the cost of living? 
“Generally speaking,” says a Gov- 
ernment spokesman, “the Canadian 
dollar in relation to the Canadian 
standard of living will buy the same 
things as the U.S. dollar will buy.” 
Food costs less; imported articles, 
notably cottons, more. Rentals are 
slightly higher, as are income taxes, 
but there are no luxury, capital gains 
or sales taxes, any manufacturing tax 
being reflected in the price of the 
article. Branches of U.S. firms in 
Canada have brought the price of 
most goods into line with U.S. prices. 

Am I welcome in Canada? “We're 
spending money trying to encourage 
you to come,” says an official. “Per- 
sons born or naturalized in the U.S. 
are welcome.” An American who 
moves to Canada is eligible for Ca- 
nadian citizenship after five years. 
With citizenship, he receives certain 
rights not otherwise available—a 
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voting voice in the Government and, 
if he wishes, employment in civil 
service and defense production. 

Says G. R. Benoit, director of in- 
formation for the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration: 

“The policy of the Government is 
that Canada is to foster growth 
without changing the basic char- 
acter of the people. In other words, 
you re welcome in Canada if you’re 
coming to be a Canadian eventually. 
There is no legal requirement, true, 
but we expect that commitment to 
be made in your heart before you 
come. Experience has shown that 
you will not be happy in Canada if 
you remain an American ‘away from 
home.’ ” 

A fierce national strain runs 
through Canadians. They want 
recognition in their own right and 
not just as Britain’s cousin or the 
U.S.’s neighbor. And, now that their 
economy has been awakened, Cana- 
dian nationalism is becoming even 
more pronounced than ever before. 

There is opportunity in Canada 
for those who will work and adjust. 
Those not prepared to do this would 
be better to remain at home. 

With this in mind, any American 
should have little trouble. For Can- 
ada and the U.S. are too near and 
too friendly, basically, for differ- 
ences to thrive. There is the firm 
heritage of a common language and, 
above all, the consuming preoccupa- 
tion with progress. In a nation in- 
tent on its future, there is little con- 
cern for the past. 

As one newcomer puts it: “Up 
here opportunity is lying in the 
street. I only wish that the day had 
48 hours.” 
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TROPICAL RAIN slashing across 
A central Luzon in the spring of 

1945 whipped the area of our 
medical clearing station to heavy 
ooze. Ambulances bringing casual- 
ties from the front skidded in deep 
ruts before our surgery tent. Inside, 
wounded men lay on litters on the 
earth floor while the two officers and 
five enlisted men of our surgery crew 
worked with all possible haste. 

Everyone was anxious and tense 
as I glanced up from one of the lit- 
ters and saw Pio Avalino for the first 
time. He was standing there, smiling 
—five feet of young Filipino dandy 
in white shorts and a heavily em- 
broidered shirt. 

“Private Kellee, sir?” he asked 
timidly. “The sergeant who is the 
pharmacist tell me I should come to 
you for the love potion.” 

“Okay, okay,” I nodded. Then it 
dawned on me what he had said. 
“You want what?” I bellowed. “A 
love potion? Get out of here!” 

Pio lowered his eyes. “You are in 
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fae 


by Watitace McE troy KEtty 


very much hurry now, I will help 
with the wounded, and later you 
will help me.” 

By evening chow, Pio Avalino had 
proved such a deft, unobtrusive as- 
sistant that he was accepted as a 
civilian member of the platoon, is- 
sued an Army fatigue uniform and 
assigned a place to sleep with the 
rest of the surgery crew. He was set- 
ting up his cot when I entered the 
tent around twilight. 

‘“Kellee,” he called, “now I am 
GI also.” 

“Sure,” I said. ““That’s fine.” 

“For three years I have no family. 
I leave my mother dead in Manila 
after Jops killed my father and 
brothers on Bataan. Since then I be- 
long nowhere, or to anybody. But 
today it is different, eh?” 

His flat little Filipino face looked 
up with touching earnestness. ““Now 
you will compound the love potion? 
The sergeant said you have secret 
formula. You alone can make the 
love potion with real American 
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know-how. And that is what I want. 

I started to tell him the pharma- 
cist was having a joke, that nobody 
believed in such things any more. 
But how could I, when Pio believed? 
So I went along with the gag. 

“Oh sure, in an emergency I’ve 
whipped up some pretty potent po- 
tions,” I admitted. “But why should 
a romantic-looking guy like you 
need one?” 

He averted his face. “I am greatly 
embarrassed,” he said. “At 23, most 
Philippine men are fathers of many 
children. But I lack the confidence 
so much I have never kiss a girl, 
much less asked to marry.” 

“Why not, Pio?” 

“Because I have only awkward- 
ness,” he said miserably. “I do not 
want to become great lover, only to 
win Espera.” 

“Espera? The Espera who does 
my laundry?” 

“She is the one.” 

“But you were talking with her a 
little while ago when she came for 
my ‘dorty clodes.’ ” 

Pio shook his head. “I have talk 
with her many times, but saying 
nothing. Kellee, please help me 
speak and know she will not despise 
me with laughter.” 

I took a deep breath. “Okay,” I 
said resignedly. “As soon as there’s 
a little free time. If you’ve picked a 
girl as pretty as Espera I guess your 
case is an emergency.” 

The free time came sooner than we 
expected. Our infantry cracked the 
Shimbu Line at last and began mop- 
ping up. The surgery crew relaxed. 

“Pio,” I said, “let’s start your 
love potion.” 

Speechless with excitement and 
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gratitude, Pio went with me to the 
lab to borrow test tubes and an alco- 
hol burner. And as I worked my 
magic the next few days he bubbled 
like the colorful solutions. It didn’t 
occur to him that they looked suspi- 
ciously like the result of a few drops 
of Metaphen and gentian violet, and 
a dash of Atabrine. 

On the fourth day, I poured a 
little of each solution into a glass- 
stoppered bottle, added a teaspoon 
of milk and shook it up. It was a 
gruesome mess. 

“Kellee!” Pio said breathlessly. 
“Is it ready?” 

“You’ve got to be patient,” I told 
him. I held the solution up to the 
sunlight. “All that murky color has 
to clear away first, understand? 
Sometimes this formula never clears 
at all. But if it does, boy, it'll be a 
blockbuster.” 

“And Espera will surely love me?” 

“A few drops and she'll worship 
you the rest of your life.” 

Pio groaned. “If now only it was 
ready. Espera is waiting with your 
clean laundry.” 

“Well, let’s go talk to her,” I said. 

He backed away, grinning, miser- 
ably confused. “No, no. I could not 
find words. I will write her another 
note.” 

“How do you expect to get a girl 
by writing notes and peeking at her 
from behind coconut trees?” I 
asked, out of patience. 

“As soon as she has drunk from 
the love potion,” Pio said confident- 
ly, “I will not longer be afraid.” 

I gripped the little bottle in my 
hand. Suddenly I wanted to smash 
it, tell Pio that instead of being his 
friend I’d been lying to him, giving 
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him faith in something that could 
only lead to heartbreak. But it was 
too late. His belief was too real. 

“Okay,” I said. “Maybe it’ll clear 
by tomorrow.” 

When I gave Espera the pesos for 
my washing she told me she was 
leaving for a week to visit relatives. 

“Have you told Pio good-by?” I 
asked. 

“Pio Avalino?” I was sure she 
blushed under the darkness of her 
smooth, scrubbed skin. ““Why should 
I tell him good-by? He will hardly 
tell me hello.” 

“But he’s very much in love with 
you, all the same.” 

“IT will go now,” she said, obvi- 
ously stirred and pleased. She was 
wearing a chain of sampaguita 
flowers around her neck. Abruptly 
she slipped off the white, waxy blos- 
soms and handed them to me. “If 
you like,” she said, “give these to 
Pio for while I am gone.” 

Pio wore the sampaguitas till they 
stained and wilted. And, in our tent, 
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he watched the _ glass-stoppered 
bottle where I'd set it on my foot- 
locker. But the nauseous-looking so- 
lution did not clear. 

Then one morning early, Pio 
shook me awake. 

“Kellee! Kellee! In the night it 
has cleared. Look! Now it is block- 
buster, eh?” 

“Well, what do you know!” I said. 

All morning Pio hugged himself 
with secret joy. In the afternoon, I 
was alone in the tent, writing a let- 
ter, when he came bursting in, eyes 
wild. 

“T heard the captain say it to the 
major—in two days we are moving 
many kilometers from here. And 
Espera will not by then be back.” 

“Take it easy,” I said. “You're a 
civilian. You can stay behind.” 

“Not with honor, Kellee. I am 
medic now.” 

When Pio finally stretched out on 
his cot, one arm flung dejectedly 
over his eyes, I. went back to my 
letter. Presently I became aware of 
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someone standing outside the tent. 

“You have dorty clodes?” a voice 
asked. It was Espera. 

“Why, Espera,’ I said, bearing 
down on the name, “Pio and I 
hadn’t expected you back so soon.” 

I needn’t have lifted my voice. 
Pio had whirled to his feet and was 
standing, paralyzed, in a grotesque 
attitude of suspended motion, the 
sleeves of his oversized fatigue jacket 
sagging to his fingertips. 

“Perhaps I grew lonely,” Espera 
said. She could not see Pio for a 
looped-up mosquito net, but I felt 
she was vibrantly aware of his pres- 
ence. “Why do you always speak of 
Pio Avalino?” she asked. “I think 
he is not so attracted to me or he 
would speak for himself. Do you 
have dorty clodes, sir?” 

“Espera,” I said, watching her ex- 
pression, “there wouldn’t be time to 
get them back. We’re leaving in a 
couple of days. Pio and all of us.” 

One of her dark, square hands 
flew to her mouth. “Such few days?” 
She was holding back tears. “May I 
sit down a moment?” 

Pio continued to stand in that 
taut, ridiculous posture. Only his 
frightened eyes seemed alive. 

“Pio,” I said, “why don’t you get 
Espera a cup of coffee from the mess 
tent?” 

He darted out at a stumbling run. 

“Wait!” I went after him. “You 
understand me, Pio? The love po- 
tion—one half of it for you, straight, 
the other half in Espera’s cup.” 


Pio was aghast. “All of it? For 
both of us?” 

“Why take chances?” I said. “Get 
going.” 

When he returned, his step was 
remarkably firm and assured. His 
hand was steady, too, as he held out 
the cup of magic to Espera. As he 
watched her drink it his eyes glowed 
with unashamed tenderness. 

For the next two days, while we 
were being packed and readied for 
our move, Pio slipped away at every 
break to join Espera. And on the 
third day, when all had been loaded 
on the big trucks, there was Pio lean- 
ing over the side, holding fast to 
Espera’s upstretched hand. 

“Where will I find you when the 
war is over?” I heard him say. 

“T think Manila, where once was 
my home and yours.” Her voice 
broke. “Oh, Pio, will you find me?” 

In his answer there was a clear, 
unwavering certainty I’d never ex- 
pected to hear: “In Manila, Baguio, 
anywhere on Luzon, I'll find you. 
Anywhere in the islands, Espera.” 

“T’ll wait for you,” she said. 

Pio did find her, too. A year after 
the war ended I had a letter: “Al- 
ready Espera and I have made the 
beginnings of a family, and together 
we have great happiness.” 

It couldn’t, I thought, have 
turned out better. Because although 
I had humbugged Pio into the cour- 
age to be loved, he and Espera, on 
their own, had made it real and en- 
during. 
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Are You Treed? 


(Answer to question on page 72) 
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by Reep MILLARD 

NE DAY a Florida woman stood 
() admiring the beautifully flow- 
ering plants she had growing 
in her fish pond. They had more 
than lived up to the glowing prom- 
ises of the nursery from which she 
had purchased the first one, and it 
seemed a shame to limit such a mag- 
nificent floral display to her own 
yard. 

Would they do as well, she won- 
dered,in the nearby St. Johns River? 
Perhaps they wouldn’t grow in flow- 
ing water at all, but near the shore 
they might be able to struggle along. 
Hopefully, she tossed some roots in- 
to the stream. 

In a few weeks, she saw with satis- 
faction that the plants were grow- 
ing fine. But, as the months went by, 
her pleasure turned to doubt, then 
consternation, and finally to out- 
right horror. The plant, apparently, 
had gone mad. Where before had 
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been open water, there was now a 
solid mass of vegetation, crawling 
out until the river seemed to have 
narrowed by a fourth. The follow- 
ing year, the great green mat had 
spread further. 

In ten years, U.S. Army En- 
gineers, faced with a river blocked to 
navigation, reported an astounding 
fact: the innocent looking roots 
from the fish pond had produced 
plants that now covered 50,000,000 
square yards of inland waters. 

Travel along the rivers, lakes and 
bayous of the South and you will see 
increasing numbers of them choked 
by fantastically fast-growing plants 
originally placed there by well- 
meaning people who did not know 
they were unleashing destruction. 

The water hyacinth, an aquatic 
plant belonging to the pickerel weed 
family, produces some of the most 
beautiful blossoms in the world. Yet 
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it has actually become a botanical 
horror that has cost hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars during a 70-year ram- 
page on Dixie’s waterways. This year 
alone it will run up a $65,000,000 
bill for damages as it strangles navi- 
gation, backs up waters to cause 
floods, destroys other plants and 
menaces wildlife. 

This nightmarish floral invasion 
began when, among the wonders dis- 
played at the New Orleans Cotton 
Exposition of 1884, visitors viewed 
with delight a dazzlingly beautiful 
plant from Venezuela with orchid- 
like blossoms, pale lavender in color, 
one petal accented with a bright or- 
ange spot outlined in rich blue. 

Nurserymen and florists, observ- 
ing the interest in the plant, im- 
ported more roots. They found that 
the plant did not do very well, and 
some growers even felt that it 
couldn’t be cultivated in the US. 
Others, more persistent, succeeded 
in producing superior strains, an ac- 
complishment that probably rates as 
the most horrendous blunder in the 
history of horticulture. By the time 
they realized that the new hardy 
water hyacinth was nothing to throw 
casually into the water, it was too 
late. 

The mistake was understandable, 
because, from its appearance, no one 
would guess its fearsome powers of 
reproduction. Since any portion of 
its extensive root system can send out 
a shoot and create a new plant, this 
goes on at an incredible rate. A 
single plant can produce enough 
plants to cover a tenth of an acre in 
one growing season—over 65,000 
plants from one. 

This huge mass of vegetation 
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covers the water in a mat so thick 
that it has often fooled motorists 
who have pulled off onto what 
looked like a solid shoulder, only to 
find it to be a hyacinth-covered 
ditch. Beneath this mat, all other 
aquatic vegetation dies, as sunlight 
is cut off by the huge leaves. So, too, 
does wildlife. 

Almost no fish, muskrats and other 
water animals can survive where the 
water. hyacinth grows densely be- 
cause its leaves are oxygen-extractors 
that rob the water of this life-giving 
substance. Every leaf is covered 
with around 75,000 tiny pores per 
square inch, each of which works 
like a minute bellows busily sucking 
in water, extracting the carbon di- 
oxide needed by the plant, and dis- 
charging the oxygen into the air. 


fener the Army Engineers first 
took up the problem of the water 
hyacinth, it looked simple enough. 
The plant is delicate, the leaves soft. 
It should be easily gotten rid of by 
digging it out with pitchforks. This 
worked fine, but a month later the 
areas they had cleared were filled 
with a denser growth than when 
they started. 

Next the Engineers designed a 
machine to snatch up the plants and 
crush them, hoping thus to destroy 
their frightening vitality. But, ap- 
parently, mashing up the roots 
didn’t harm them at all. For they 
promptly came to life when spewed 
back into the water. 

The Engineers eventually settled 
for floating mowing machines that 
merely cut a swath through the 
crawling vegetation whose tangled 
growth was enough, in certain places, 
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to stop a 250-horsepower boat. 

William Wunderlich, head of the 
Aquatic Growth Control Section of 
the New Orleans Army Engineer 
District tackled the job of fighting 
the crazy water hyacinths in the 
1930s. As Louisiana is the state 
most overridden with the plant—es- 
timates of damage in that state 
alone run to $38,000,000 a year—he 
had plenty of opportunity to see the 
havoc it could produce. 

One of Wunderlich’s ideas was to 
go back to the crushing scheme. He 
designed a superpowerful crusher 
that would squeeze the plants be- 
tween rollers exerting 40,000 pounds 
of pressure. But this did no good. He 
had to settle for an improved aquatic 
“lawnmower, a device that can now 
be seen slashing its way along dozens 
of rivers in the South. Its mighty 
whirling blades cut a 40-foot swath. 

The history of the fight against the 
water hyacinth is filled with failures. 
Early efforts at dynamiting seemed 
only to spread the plants. Attempts 
to burn them with gasoline and other 
flaming chemicals proved futile. 

Scientists decided that in the long 
run the only way to lick the water 
hyacinth was with chemical war- 
fare. The plant won the first round— 
against arsenic. But now, with the 
coming of a new souped-up plant 
killer—2, 4, 5-IT—the Engineers 
feel they may at last have a weapon 








that can finish off their opponent. 

Optimists believe that if the Gov- 
ernment will pass the bill before it 
and appropriate at least $1,350,000 
annually for five years to fight the 
scourge, there is a chance it might 
really be licked once and for all. 
However, even the most optimistic 
are likely to shudder and say, “Of 
course, when you consider how fast 
it grows...” 

Researchers have long sought a 
practical use for this plant that 
grows so fast. Cattle in the South eat 
it freely. The trouble is, it just 
doesn’t seem to have any nutri- 
tional value, being composed almost 
wholly of water, with, as one scien- 
tist puts it, “a little green coloring 
matter thrown in.” 

A southern inventor had what 
seemed like a good idea. Observing 
piles of dried up hyacinth plants, he 
asked, ““Why couldn’t you make the 
stuff into wallboard?” Tons of it 
could be harvested in a single year. 
He was elated after tests, because, 
when compressed, the stuff made a 
beautiful wallboard, smooth, strong 
and unbelievably cheap. There was 
only one thing wrong with it. 

Before he could get a company 
organized to produce the boards 
commercially, the unquenchable vi- 
tality of the green scourge of Dixie 
asserted itself. The hyacinth wall- 
board sprouted! 
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into eating 


By feeding them mouth-watering dishes— 
secretly loaded with nourishment—you can fill 
the void caused by their “empty calorie” eating 
habits. A noted authority tells the technique 


- 


by Joste McCartuy 


ILLIONS of today’s 18,000,000 

M American teen-agers are 

starving. They eat, true. But 

the vast quantities of candy bars, po- 

tato chips and soft drinks that they 

consume contain only “empty cal- 
ories.” 

This soda-fountain diet is turning 
many of them into restless, irritable, 
nail-biting, pimply faced “anemics 
suffering from nutritional nerves”— 
a scientific way of saying under- 
nourished. But, even worse, it is seri- 
ously jeopardizing their future phys- 
ical, mental and emotional well- 
being. 

Harassed parents say that nothing 
can be done about it. But they are 
wrong. There is a way to thwart this 
warped adolescent seeking after in- 
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dependence. The way is through 
“hidden” diet. 

A study of over 2,500 teen-agers 
conducted by Pennsylvania State 
University in cooperation with the 
State Department of Health, and 
substantiated by surveys in 38 other 
states, reveals that Americans be- 
tween the ages of 13 and 20 have a 
shortage of calcium and phosphorus 
needed for bones and teeth, a short- 
age of protein for tissues, a lack of 
iron necessary for good blood, and 
serious vitamin deficiencies which 
result in poor complexions and poor 
eyesight. 

These shocking facts indicate that 
our young people are endangering 
their health and jeopardizing their 
future by ignoring the quality foods 
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—meat, fish, eggs, cheese, vegetables 
and whole grain, which are available 
in abundance—and consuming in- 
stead great quantities of what lead- 
ing nutritionist Dr. Norman Jolliffe 
terms the “empty calories” of a soda- 
fountain diet. 

The full consequences of this may 
not be evident for years. But experts 
agree that vital changes must be 
made in our teen-agers’ eating hab- 
its, and must be made now. 

A normal adolescent requires the 
following food every day: one or two 
servings of meat, poultry or fish; one 
egg; either an orange, one-half 
grapefruit, half a cup of this juice or 
one cup of tomato juice; at least 
one serving of green or yellow vege- 
tables; one potato and at least two 
servings of other vegetables or fruit; 
one quart of milk; two tablespoons 
of butter or fortified margarine ; two 
tablespoons of sugar; six to eight 
slices of whole-grain or enriched 
bread, or its equivalent in cereal. 

If the health of our young people 
is to be preserved, every parent of a 
teen-age boy or girl must see to it 
that these necessary foods are eaten 
every day. This can be done without 
resorting to either lectures or stern 
disciplinary measures. All it requires 
is an extra helping of persistence and 
ingenuity. 

For instance, do a little plotting at 
the meal where so much laxity pre- 
vails: breakfast! Be on hand, your 
cheeriest self, Mother, confident and 
devoid of fault-finding and nagging. 
Instead of the same old catch-as- 
catch-can breakfast, serve something 
different: corned beef hash with a 
fried egg on top and toasted but- 
tered English or corn muffins, for ex- 
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ample. (You'll have served fruit 
juice or fruit to start, of course. ) 

Put the pitcher of milk on the 
table and pour it out into steins, real 
grown up. Or serve a cheese omelet 
with a creamy ham filling that 
you've made the night before. Or 
scrapple and pancakes. Pancakes are 
so versatile. You can make them 
without or with several eggs. And 
you can serve them with fruit, jam 
or different kinds of syrups. 

In short, dazzle ’em at breakfast. 
Make an irresistible presentation of 
the meals that the entire family 
shares. 

Lunch necessarily cannot get your 
planning or supervision, for the 
child is at school. But the good habits 
established at home—the taste for 
milk and fruit and good wholesome 
food—are ultimately bound to pre- 
vail when the youngster eats away 
from your table. 

Lay out a campaign. Chart it like 
a general does a battle. Instead of 
fuming about how they won’t drink 
their milk, plot to get milk into des- 
serts you know will rate. Homemade 
custard may not be considered real 
“hot’—but coconut custard pie? 
Try it. Desserts made with milk can 
be “dreamy” when you give them a 
flair. 

Old-fashioned, carefully made 
rice pudding may take a few hours’ 
stirring in the oven—but it rates sky- 
high with teen-agers and belongs in 
the refrigerator for the afternoon 
raid. Another favorite for midday 
snacks is chocolate pudding. Made 
with egg, it will taste even better. 

Soda fountains have proved they 
know how to tickle a teen-ager’s 
palate. (Some of their specialties are 
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packed with good food values, too. ) 
So why not do a little private re- 
search on some of these—like ba- 
nana splits—and reproduce them for 
the family dessert? Children are not 
so apt to search for the things they 
can get at home. And served at home 
—at the end of a meal—they be- 
come a diet supplement instead of 
an appetite killer. 

Try a change of menu. After all, 
the familiar home menus may have 
become a bore to your teen-ager. 
Make some of the gourmet dishes 
featured in magazines and on TV. 
The teen-age palate suddenly craves 
more exotic food. Witness how the 
pizza and spaghetti and the highly 
seasoned hot-dog get the vote over 
the blander stew, pot roast or meat 
loaf. 

Actually, there’s nothing wrong 
with the hot dog. But the fact that it 
does tempt many a teen-ager proves 
that there must be a need for more 
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the required daily intake 


of a teen-age dynamo 
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savor in the menus served at home. 

Serve savory fried chicken often. 
Make liver exciting by cutting it into 
finger-length strips, then seasoning 
with salt, pepper and dried pow- 
dered marjoram (this is the herb 
that frequently goes into liverwurst) . 
Cook it French fried. It’s irresistible. 
Sneak an egg into the hamburg mix- 
ture on the days the egg isn’t eaten. 

They won't eat vegetables? Try 
glamor: put buttered garlic-flavored 
crumbs on cooked green beans and 
spinach. Roll cooked cooled aspara- 
gus, or cauliflower, in egg and 
crumbs and sauté golden brown in 
butter. Toss toasted slivered almonds 
over such greens as broccoli. Roll 
carrots in mayonnaise and cornflakes 
and bake them crisp. Add pimiento 
to creamed succotash. Stuff baked 
potatoes with American cheese or 
minced ham in the filling and then 
put them under the broiler until 
browned on top. Bake canned corn 
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with crispy bacon and cheese on top. 
How long since you baked a cas- 
serole of good old-fashioned maca- 
roni and rich yellow cheese? Or old- 
fashioned scalloped potatoes and 
cheese? Use imagination to dress up 
the plain old vegetables so “Oh, that 
again!” will vanish from the child’s 
vocabulary. It’s up to you to make 
them look and taste important so 
that vegetable dishes will seem like 
a special treat. 

You may say, “I’ve tried every- 
thing! It doesn’t work. They only 
want to eat any old thing in between 
meals. They spend their pocket 
money for food with the gang after 
school.” 

There’s more than one reason the 
snacks are bought outside with their 
group. But generally it’s their need 
for companionship of their own age. 
So encourage your children to have 
their friends stop by when school is 
out. Make the electric sandwich grill 
available. See that there’s plenty of 
fodder in the refrigerator that you 
know has good food value. But be 
sure it’s the hidden kind, found in 
the kinds of foods most youngsters 
readily go for. 

Have shaped hamburg patties 
stacked with a square of waxed 
paper between ready for their own 
grilling. Make up a few assorted 
sandwich fillings and store them in 
small cardboard containers. Here 
are some ideas: chopped _hard- 
cooked egg with celery and mayon- 
naise; tuna fish, olive, American 
cheese and chili sauce; deviled ham, 
ground cooked chicken and celery; 
cream cheese mixed with walnuts. 
Any of these will keep well under re- 
frigeration and are wonderful fill- 
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ings for different kinds of enriched 
rolls or bread. 

In an obvious place, keep a cov- 
ered bowl of raw crisp vegetables— 
carrot sticks, celery, radishes, raw 
turnips and even raw yam sticks. 
Most children love the crunchy tex- 
ture and will eat them whenever 
they’re handy. Just having them put 
away in the vegetable hydrator is not 
enough. 

Keep apples and pears in the re- 
frigerator. Pickles and olives are nu- 
tritious and, too, are favored by 
many teen-agers. 

Don’t forget that cakes, cupcakes 
and cookies made of nutritious in- 
gredients like enriched flour, milk, 
eggs, butter, nuts, chocolate, sugar, 
honey and coconut can make a con- 
tribution. 

And, of course, there’s milk. 
Chocolate flavored straws make 
milk-drinking fun. Turn your 
blender over to your teen-agers and 
supply chocolate, pineapple, lemon 
or root beer syrup and encourage 
home-making of milk shakes. All 
these syrups can be bought or made 
at home and they’ll keep for weeks 
in covered jars under refrigeration. 
Bring home the new miracle instant 
milk drink supplements that have 
recently been appearing on the 
market. 

If all your plans don’t seem to pan 
out at the start, stay with them with 
quiet determination just the same. 
Make this a project and work at it 
with enthusiasm. We have much at 
stake in our wondrous mixed-up 
teen-agers. And it’s up to their 
mothers to change the verdict of the 
nation’s top nutritionists that our 
teen-agers are starving. \edf hv Ww 












BRITISH 


“KINSEY REPORT” 


REVEALS: 


How American and 


by Lester Davip 


OW DO AMERICAN WOMEN com- 
H pare with their British cousins 
in sexual behavior? Are there 
as many unchaste brides in London, 
Manchester and rural areas as the 
famed Kinsey study discovered in 
the U.S.? Are English women faith- 
ful to their husbands, do they pet as 
much as our girls, are their attitudes 
toward sex and marriage different? 
The answers are revealed in the 
just-published “English Kinsey re- 
port,” a monumental survey of the 
sexual, marital and family relation- 
ships of British women. 

The study, which took four years 
to compile and is the most complete 
of its kind ever undertaken in Eng- 
land, was conducted by Dr. Eustace 
Chesser, a famous British psycholo- 
gist. And it explodes bombshells 
which have jolted the conservative 
British people even more violently 
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than the Kinsey disclosures shocked 
Americans. 

Sociologists are trying to evaluate 
the Chesser findings, but one fact 
is now abundantly clear. It was 
summed up by a London newspaper 
this way: “Love without shame is 
the essence of new and healthier 
thinking which is developing slowly 
in Britain.” 

What purpose does the Chesser in- 
vestigation serve? The report probes 
deeply into the emotional lives of 
girls and women for the same over- 
all reason that motivated the Kinsey 
researchers: the betterment of mari- 
tal and family relationships through 
the fuller understanding of the mys- 
teries and importance of sex. 

The Chesser study was frankly 
stimulated by the work of the late Dr. 
Alfred C. Kinsey. But it differs from 


his in several significant respects. 
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A famed psychologist, in a brilliant study, reveals 


surprising differences in attitudes on love, marriage 
and family relationships. Here are his findings 


British Women Compare 


Kinsey obtained his data about 
women from 5,940 separate inter- 
views by trained personnel, while 
Chesser based his conclusions on 
written questionnaires. He distrib- 
uted 18,000 to some 1,500 doctors all 
over England and received back 
6,251 completed forms. Kinsey, in 
addition, dug far more deeply into 
the biological aspects of women’s 
love lives than Chesser. 

However, the English study cov- 
ered the effects of family and mar- 
riage relationships, religion in the 
home and parental control of chil- 
dren more thoroughly. 

The questionnaire method, Dr. 
Chesser points out, has one immense 
advantage over personal interviews, 
and here he touches one of the most 
widely assailed aspects of the Kinsey 
fact-gathering system. The method 
was called scientifically unreliable 
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on the ground that only a certain 
type of braggart female would be 
inclined to answer searching ques- 
tions while face-to-face with an in- 
terviewer. “They may be inclined to 
be boastful to the point of exagger- 
ation,” Chesser asserts, and many 
experts have agreed. In the written 
questionnaire, Chesser feels, the in- 
formant answers in absolute privacy 
and is assured complete anonymity. 
Thus replies could be obtained from 
many girls who would otherwise be 
too shy to answer truthfully in per- 
son. 

The English investigators confirm 
a number of the startling Kinsey 
conclusions but differ sharply in 
some of the others. Here is how 
women of the two great English- 
speaking nations compare in the 
major fields that were covered by 
these immensely significant surveys: 
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SEX BEFORE MARRIAGE 

The Kinsey researchers startled 
Americans with the disclosure that 
almost 50 percent of the women 
studied had had physical relation- 
ships before marriage. The revela- 
tion produced shock and anger all 
over the country; Dr. Kinsey and his 
associates reeled under a tidal wave 
of criticism which still has not abated. 

Now, while sociologists still are 
arguing the accuracy and impli- 
cations of the findings, comes the 
Chesser report which has arrived at 
virtually the same conclusion as far 
as British women are concerned. 

The new study discloses an aston- 
ishing rise in pre-marital sex experi- 
mentations in England. Only 19 per- 
cent of women born before 1904 ad- 
mitted they had experienced pre- 
marital love, but the figure for those 
born between 1914 and 1924 leaps 
to 39 percent—a more than 100 per- 
cent increase in a generation. 

And while Dr. Chesser admits 
that the sampling of women born 
after 1934 is too small for accurate 
statistical analysis, the rise appears 
to be continuing at an incredibly 
rapid rate. In the youngest group of 
women, the percentage of non- 
chaste brides is up to 60 percent! 

What does it all mean? Drs. Kin- 
sey and Chesser frankly point out 
that there seems to be a vast differ- 
ence between what people profess to 
believe and what they actually do 
privately. 

Comments Dr. Chesser: “In our 
Western culture, the accepted code 
of pre-marital sex behaviour for 
women has been one in which loss 
of chastity 1s regarded as incorrect 
and immoral... 
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“It may well be that this view is 
more illusory than real. It would 
seem that what is thought to be an 
accepted ethical standard of sexual 
behavior is only partially accepted, 
and according to the results of the 
present inquiry, accepted standards 
appear to be changing.” 

Among married American wom- 
en, more than half had had relations 
with only one man, a third had two 
to five partners and 13 percent six 
or more. Among the married women 
who had pre-marital love, 46 per- 
cent confined their relations to 
fiancés, but 41 percent had given 
themselves to their future husbands 
and other men as well. 

Dr. Chesser did not ask women 
about their before-marriage love 
partners but he did probe deeply in- 
to the important question: What has 
caused the relaxed moral attitude 
of so many British women? 

In searching for clues, he delved 
into family background and came up 
with the following factors: 

1. Sex education. The proportion 
of those who had physical relation- 
ships before marriage was lowest 
among women whose parents as- 
sumed the responsibility for teaching 
their children about sex. It was high- 
est where the main source of knowl- 
edge was other adults or friends. 

It is a highly significant finding 
and Dr. Chesser explains: “Chil- 
dren who receive their sex education 
directly from their parents thus ap- 
pear more likely to be influenced by 
the mores of their parents, who may 
have introduced a moral emphasis 
on the importance of the marital 
union; those whose main source of 
information is other children or 
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adults, on the other hand, may well 
gain facts, but without guidance as 
to how to use them.” 

2. Strict upbringing. Stern pa- 
rental discipline does not keep a 
daughter from a liaison with a young 
man before the knot is tied. Fully 45 
percent of the married women who 
were unchaste brides said their 
mothers and fathers had been “very 
strict” with them. 

Curiously, an unusually high inci- 
dence of pre-marital sex was discov- 
ered among girls who got frequent 
floggings at the hands of their 
parents for childhood naughtiness. 
Declares Dr. Chesser: “Frequent 
physical punishment of children may 
well have created in them a rebel- 
lious attitude towards parental au- 
thority, especially if such punishment 
was felt to be unjust. Rebellion can 
express itself in many ways and for 
many ...it may well be that sex out- 
side marriage was one expression of 
such feelings.” 

3. Happiness in childhood. Pre- 
marital physical relationships were 
substantially lower among women 
who had gotten along well with their 
parents, where both parents shared 
in the child’s upbringing and where 
the family relationships were happy 
and harmonious. It was highest 
among children who admitted they 
got along badly with their folks or 
where someone else brought them up. 

4. Religious training. Chesser 
and Kinsey agreed that religion ex- 
ercises a strong restraining influence. 
Both studies found that chastity was 
most prevalent among girls who were 
from religious backgrounds, least 
so where such training was lacking. 
This was true of all major religions. 
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Did women regret their pre-mari- 
tal love experiences? Both Kinsey 
and Chesser took special pains to 
find out and here there was a re- 
markable divergence of attitudes. 

Dr. Kinsey scoffed at what he 
called the commonly accepted no- 
tion that “pre-marital activity al- 
ways brings psychologic disturbances 
and lasting regrets.” It doesn’t, he 
asserted flatly, as he revealed that 
only about 12 percent of U.S. women 
expressed minor feelings of remorse. 

In England, however, Dr. Chesser 
discovered a different story. There, 
fully 42 percent of women who were 
unhappily married and 35 percent 
of fairly happy ones declared they 
were sorry they had not kept their 
chastity. 

How about chaste brides? Dr. 
Chesser asked them: “‘Do you regret 
it now?” He met an almost solid 
chorus of no! 


EXTRA-MARITAL LOVE 


Even more startling to the British 
than the widespread incidence of 
sex before marriage were disclosures 
that wives, even happily married 
ones, secretly longed for other men. 

Dr. Chesser included this dyna- 
mite-loaded question on his list: 
“Have you ever felt that you would 
like to have relations with someone 
other than your husband?” 

The investigators received sur- 
prising answers. 

One out of every two women, even 
those in the fairly happily married 
category, confessed that on occasion 
she felt she wanted a man other 
than her husband. Thirty percent of 
the “very happy” wives made the 
same admission, nor were “excep- 
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tionally happy” wives free of the de- 
sire. Nearly 20 percent of the latter 
—one in five—said they sometimes 
wanted another love affair. 

“It would appear,” observed Dr. 
Chesser, “that this desire is not un- 
common among the happily married 
women.” Significantly, the propor- 
tion of women who wanted other 
men was greatest among those who 
were not happily married. 

How do American wives com- 
pare? Dr. Kinsey was more to the 
point. He asked how many actually 
had been unfaithful and here, too, 
the figures were unexpected. Adul- 
tery had been committed by 26 per- 
cent of the married women by the 
time they reached 40. 

In their late teens, seven percent 
of married women in the U.S. were 
having relations with other men. By 
age 26, one in ten was being un- 
faithful and the maximum per- 
centage was reached in the 30s and 
early 40s. 

Younger people, Dr. Kinsey con- 
cluded, were more concerned over 
the morality issue but in time this 
seems less important. Later, he 
went on, middle age and older fe- 
males are more inclined to accept 
extra-marital relations, “‘and at least 
some of the husbands no longer ob- 
jected if their wives engaged in such 
activities.” 


SEXUAL DESIRE: 
MEN VS. WOMEN 


One of Dr. Kinsey’s biggest sur- 
prises was the disclosure that the 
average woman reaches the peak of 
her capacity in her late 20s—almost 
a decade later than the male. The 
male declines steadily in his ca- 
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pacity after hitting the peak. The 
female does not. Her interest can be 
maintained until she is well in her 
90s and 60s. 

The English study disagrees. Dr. 
Chesser found that the degree of 
sexual satisfaction in women falls 
off appreciably as age increases. His 
conclusion: 

“It is often supposed that the ca- 
pacity to enjoy sex remains un- 
diminished from late adolescence up 
to the menopausal period. The pres- 
ent inquiry shows, however, a steady 
fall, from one age group to the next. 
This would seem to be consistent 
with the hypothesis that capacity 
diminishes with age.” 

Specifically, 64 percent of Dr. 
Chesser’s informants between 21 and 
30 years of age were achieving physi- 
cal satisfaction “always or frequent- 
ly,’ compared with 58 percent in the 
31 to 40 group, 53 percent in the 41 
to 50 group and 46 percent in the 51 
or older group. 


SEX ENJOYMENT AND 
MARITAL HAPPINESS 


Dr. Kinsey warned that if a wife 
continually or even with a fair de- 
gree of frequency fails to achieve 
physical satisfaction, considerable 
damage to the marriage may result. 
If the woman is disappointed be- 
cause she does not accomplish what 
she thinks she should, she may de- 
velop a sense of inferiority. And this 
in turn, Kinsey said, cuts down her 
chances of ever having a satisfactory 
relationship. 

But Dr. Chesser isn’t at all con- 
vinced. He feels we may be over- 
emphasizing the physical side of 
marriage. Marital happiness and 
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physical satisfaction are related “in 
a general way,” Dr. Chesser found. 
But he also discovered what he calls 
“minority groups” and substantial 
ones at that. For example, fully one- 
third of wives who consider their 
marriages fairly happy rarely—or 
never—reach a_ perfect physical 
union while almost as many un- 
happy wives report they always or 
frequently succeed. 

These patterns, Dr. Chesser ad- 
mits, are not easy to explain. Appar- 
ently it is possible for some women 
to enjoy the physical relationship 
while feeling unhappy in the mar- 
riage, or to fail to derive satisfaction 
from the relationship while feeling 
happily married. 


PETTING 


Dr. Kinsey found that four out of 
ten women had some petting experi- 
ences by age 15 and up to 95 percent 
had indulged in kissing and hugging 
by 18. Foreign travelers, he noted, 
are amazed at the open display of 
love-making in parks, on beaches, 
even at dances and parties. 

The English girl is rapidly catch- 
ing up to her American counterpart. 
Dr. Chesser disclosed a steady up- 
ward trend in the incidence over the 
past four or five decades. 

Some interesting facts emerged: 

Girls from British homes in the 
lower social scales are not the more 
avid devotees of necking. Curiously, 
the proportion of those who had not 
had pre-marital sex relations but 
who petted was highest among fe- 
males whose fathers were in the 
professional and managerial fields, 
and lowest among daughters of semi- 
skilled and unskilled laborers. 
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Many more women from unhap- 
py homes petted than those whose 
childhoods were happy. This kissing 
and being fondled, Chesser declares, 
“may well have fulfilled a need for 
affection not met adequately at 
home.” 

Forty-six percent of the wives who 
had indulged in pre-marital affairs 
said they had had previous experi- 
ences with petting. 

The degree of satisfaction ob- 
tained from sex is not associated 
with the incidence of petting. Thus 
necking before marriage neither 
prepares a girl for a good love life 
nor does it detract from one. 

There was more petting among 
girls whose sex knowledge was de- 
rived from friends or other adults 
than among those whose parents 
took the responsibility for sex edu- 
cation. 

The Chesser report offers a va- 
riety of other disclosures. Here are 
more highlights: 

Do women prefer their husbands 
to have had sex experience before 
marriage? 

American and British women dif- 
fer markedly in their attitudes here. 
The great majority of English 
women answered no. About 75 
percent of the exceptionally happy 
wives and very happy wives pre- 
ferred “innocent” husbands. On the 
other hand, approximately only one 
out of four U.S. women wanted a 
chaste husband. 

W hat are the reasons why women 
do not fully enjoy physical relations 
with their mates? 

The chief factor, cited by one- 
fifth of wives—husbands are too 
hasty in their love-making. The other 
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reasons, in order of importance: in- 
sufficient petting, too frequent rela- 
tions, too little tenderness expressed 
by mates. 

Do men want sex more often than 
women? 

About two-thirds of women in all 
categories, ranging from unhappy to 
exceptionally happy wives, said they 
did. More than half the fairly happy 
wives thought men attach too much 
importance to the physical side of 
marriage. 

What do women look for in a 
husband? 

Only three percent of the single 
women felt it was important that a 
man be good looking. However, 40 
percent insisted on physical strength. 
On the question of emotional char- 
acteristics, the vast majority cited a 
warm and affectionate nature, un- 





derstanding and interest in children. 
Curiously, a significant minority— 
one in five—felt it unimportant for 
their future husbands to be sexually 
strong. 

What is the best guarantee of a 
happy marriage? 

Happily married parents! The 
Chesser report sounds the warning 
that the seeds of an unhappy union 
are planted early in the girl’s own 
home. One basic factor—parental 
relationships—has an all-pervading 
influence over childhood happiness, 
marital happiness and sexual satis- 
faction. If the relationship is a good 
one, the girl goes on to a happy life. 
If it isn’t, degrees of unhappiness 
result. 





An American edition of the Chesser report 
will be published soon by Roy Publishers. 


Apt Answers 


oqo the necessity of traveling 
to an obscure street in New 
York’s upper Bronx, I engaged the 
services of a taxi. All went well 
until, at one quiet street corner, a 
pedestrian inadvertenily stepped 
in front of the cab. Brakes screech- 
ing, the taxi came to a quick halt. 
The pedestrian just stood there, 
trying to decide whether to retreat 
or to walk on. My driver started 
just as the bewildered walker de- 
cided to cross the street. 

Once more brakes were quickly 
applied. The exasperated cabbie 
stuck his head out of the window 
and spoke to the pedestrian in a 
deceptively reasonable tone: “We 
seem a bit mixed up. [’ll tell you 
what we'll do. Suppose you go 
back to where you started, and I'll 
go back to where I started. Then 


we can both begin again—and 
this time, so help me, I'll hit you!” 


—HERBERT GREENHUT 


Y NEIGHBOR, surprised to find 
M her guest, an elderly lady 
who was quite hard of hearing, 
dressing to go out one Sunday 
morning asked, “Are you going to 
church?” 

“Yes,” her visitor replied. “I 
can’t hear a word the preacher 
says, but at least they'll know 
which side I’m on.” 

——MRS. L. M. JOHNSON 


UR nine-year-old was repri- 

manded for “putting in your 
two cents’ worth every time we 
talk” to which he promptly re- 
torted: “You're just lucky I don’t 
stick my whole piggy bank in.” 


—MRS. SAUL SHACK 
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Father of the 


Stamp 


by Davw Wisk 


ROBABLY not one in a million of us has ever heard of Lysander 

item Yet this acid-tongued, fiercely independent Yankee 

a lesson and saved present-day Americans 

GUULAdieat hie, woudl edidsicinc havea ak Govern- 

ment in postage. For, more than any other person, Lysander was 
responsible for the 3¢ stamp. 

Born in 1808 on a farm in Athol, Massachusetts, young Lysander 
Spooner studied law, pamphleteered and crusaded for half a dozen 
different causes before he hit upon an adversary worthy of his 
mettle—the United States Post Office! 

By 1844, discontent with the postal service was rampant. Rates 
were sky-high, delivery at a snail’s pace. It cost 1834¢ to send a 
letter from Boston to New York, 25¢ to Washington. 

Spooner’s Yankee ire was aroused. He had a very simple solu- 
tion. He went into competition with the U.S. Government. 

The American Letter Mail Company, as Spooner called his 
audacious private postal service, offered mail delivery between 
New York and Boston at 5¢ a letter, regardless of weight. 

Washington was outraged, but the public flocked to Spooner’s 
agency. He extended his operations to Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. His cheaper and faster service threatened to put the Post 
Office out of business. 

Spooner’s legal argument was clever. The Constitution says 
Congress shall carry the mail. But, Lysander argued, it doesn’t say 
a private citizen can’t! 

Eventually, Federal harassment and threats of jail forced him 
to dissolve his company, but not before he had proved to red-faced 
Washington that a cheaper postal rate was possible. 

In 1845, Congress lowered the rate to 5¢ for distances under 
300 miles. Then, on March 3, 1851, Capitol Hill took the final, 
giant step—a letter could be sent for 3¢ anywhere in the nation! 
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ry. HE AD for the Ambassador Residence 

Club at 2171 Pacific Avenue, San 
Francisco (far right) offered “good food, 
clean beds, atmosphere, hospitality, cozi- 
ness, congeniality, relaxation, romance, 
and general happiness.”” What Nancy 
Lehman, age 23, a Grinnell (Iowa) Col- 
lege graduate from Chicago, found when 
she answered the ad is revealed on the 
following pages in pictures and text. 
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San Francisco's old boarding 
houses have given way to a 
new kind of hostelry. Called 
a “guest” house, it offers 
youngsters low-cost lodg- 

ing, fun, friends and a 

good chance of meeting the 
boy or girl of their dreams 
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There's little privacy. But nobody wants to be 





alone, anyway 








+or $80 a month at the Am- 
; bassador, Nancy got a room 
she shared with another girl, 
two meals a day (except Sun- 
day when only breakfast is 
served), maid service, and al- 
most unlimited, in fact relent- 
less, companionship—all pre- 
sided over by motherly Mrs. 
Myrnal Souza (at right, super- 
vising a meal). Nancy found 
that waiting, gabbing, borrow- 
ing and sharing are hallmarks of 
guest-house life. And you are 
seldom alone—even when you 
shampoo your hair. This is what 
Nancy was doing when she met 
dark, handsome Alan Clark, 25, 
two days after she arrived. She 
had forgotten her towel. He 
gave her his—and romance 


bubbled along with the soap. 
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W orking, sunning, singing—always something doing 


W ITH THE young secretaries, clerks, engineers and sales- 
men living at the Ambassador, sociability is spon- 
taneous. Parties are spur-of-the-moment, “come as you 
are,” and include everybody. A hastily scraped-together 
kitty buys the beer and sandwiches that go with an eve- 
ning of bridge, poker, singing, dancing or just good con- 
versation. Afternoons, it’s usually sunbathing in the back 
yard. Alan, who does various jobs around the house (left) 
to pay for his board and room, joins Nancy after the 
dishes are done to lead the singing with his guitar (below). 


t 





\ ARYING backgrounds of the 
residents add spice to guest- 
house living. Here, Alan, who is 
studying under the GI Bill to be- 
come an electrical engineer, talks 
with Walter Zell, a Swiss archi- 
tect, who tells him about his work. 


Fun and friends banish 
loneliness but the stolen 
moments alone together 
are those most treasured 





( ys WEEKENDS, residents scatter to ski, ice skate, swim, pic- 

nic, bicycle in Golden Gate Park, or go sight-seeing. 
Nancy and Alan make the most of a rare chance to be alone, 
with trips to Chinatown and Fisherman’s Wharf, or dinner 
by candlelight in a small, out-of-the-way restaurant. They 
plan to marry this month; and Alan, a Navy veteran from 
Walnut Creek, California, expects to get his electrica] engi- 
neering certificate from San Francisco’s City College next 
year. Even when they have their own home, though, Nancy 
and Alan, like many of the Ambassador’s “alumni,” will 
probably come back to visit the place where their romance 
blossomed. For Nancy, the ad she followed up made good 
on its promise—to provide “hospitality, romance, and gen- 
eral happiness.” As one of her friends put it, “You couldn’t 
find a better environment to prepare for marriage. The 
way we live here, we see each other as we really are!” 
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THE 
FINE 
ART 
OF 


semi-phonymanship 








by MarTIN PANZER 


ALLSTREET iS an acquaint- 
\\/ ance of mine. I call him 
Wallstreet because he is a 
walking encyclopedia of the stock 
market. With the slightest provoca- 
tion—or, in fact, none at all—he will 
launch into a dissertation on invest- 
ments. 

“Buy General Motors,” he told 
me once. “They’re due for a split. 
I’ve just bought GM and I expect 
to have a 20-point profit inside of 
two weeks.” 

Checking, I found that there had 
been mention of a split in the news- 
papers; that he had actually bought 
General Motors shares—two of them 
(though he’d had to sell his one 
share of AT&T to do so); and if 
the stock went up 20 points, he 
would be all of $40 to the good, less 
commissions. 

If you listened without checking, 
you'd probably think Wallstreet was 
a market expert and a tycoon, which 
is what he wants you to think. Actu- 
ally he is what, for want of a better 
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term, is best described as a semi- 
phony. You can’t call him a real 
100 per cent dyed-in-the-wool phony 
because there’s always a grain of 
fact in what he says. 

You have undoubtedly met such 
semi-phonies time and again. But, 
before you start feeling superior, it 
might be wise to give yourself the 
semi-phony test to make certain you 
aren’t a wee bit afflicted yourself. 

For instance, have you ever given 
your opinion of a book as though 
you had really read it, when you had 
only read a review? Or have you 
ever held forth to your wife on how 
you told the boss off for criticizing 
your work, when the fact was that 
you only protested mildly? Or have 
you ever told your husband about 
the man who tried to flirt with you, 
when all that happened was that he 
asked directions to some street or 
other? 

True, in each case there was an 
iota of legitimacy—enough to keep 
it from the strictly phony category. 
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Reading a review of a book gives 
you some information about it, and 
you never really said you actually 
read it; a mild protest is still a pro- 
test and not an apology; and there’s 
always the outside possibility that 
the man who asked for directions 
was really trying to initiate a flirta- 
tion. 

Semi-phonyitis compels its victims 
to make magnificent mountains out 
of rather insignificant molehills. And 
it afflicts a huge group of self-styled 
writers, actors, artists, musicians 
and the like. “The Ace Publishing 
Company is considering my book,” 
one will say. If you are gullible, you 
will be suitably impressed. But if you 
are up on your semi-phonies, you 
will rightly assume that the speaker 
has sent a manuscript to the Ace 
Publishing Company and is relating 
the fact to you in its most glamorous 
aspect. 

“Don’t tell me about the stage,” 
another will say. “I’ve been behind 
the footlights myself.” 

And so he has—in a high school 
play, or during one vacation with 
other hotel guests. Just enough truth 
to keep him from being a total 
phony. 

While traveling in a plane recent- 
ly, I got to talking with an elderly, 
rather distinguished-looking gentle- 
man. After the usual casual remarks 
that strangers make to each other, 
he confided: “I wish I could sell my 
ranch. It keeps me hopping back 
and forth to Texas and I simply 
can’t spare the time from my busi- 
ness—automobile business, you 
know.” 

Quite a man, I thought—big 
business, big ranch, big stuff. Yet 
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while he talked I asked myself: why 
does he tell all this to me, a perfect 
stranger? And I felt I knew my com- 
panion for what he really was—but, 
after all, he did appear so distin- 
guished-looking. 

As luck would have it, our destina- 
tions were identical; the friend who 
met me also knew my companion; 
and I learned that he had a half- 
acre plot on which he had posted a 
sign reading “Wildwood Ranch,” 
and that he had come to sell the 
plot in hopes of getting enough 
money out of it to keep his creditors 
from closing down his little ten-car 
garage. 

Just another pathetic semi-phony 
who would probably have been 
much more successful if he had con- 
centrated on doing the kind of things 
that would impress people instead 
of merely concentrating on impress- 
ing them. 

And there is the heart of this busi- 
ness of being a semi-phony: it is self- 
destructive, and it is the mark of the 
failure. The man who really has, 
or does, or knows, rarely if ever re- 
sorts to exaggeration or self-glori- 
fication or romanticization. He 
doesn’t have to. It is only the per- 
son who feels his inadequacy who 
finds it necessary to use the semi- 
phony method of making people 
think he knows or has or does more 
than the facts will bear out. 

It works in a vicious circle. The 
more you act the part of the semi- 
phony, the less inclined you are to 
do the things that will make it un- 
necessary. 

So... don’t be a semi-phony. The 
rewards are too meager and the 


penalty is too great. (it Wi Wid 
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race tracks where betting on 
the horses sometimes exceeds 
$3,500,000 in a day, a sprightly little 
Mormon grandfather has achieved 
the ultimate pinnacle. Somberly 
tailored and gravely dignified, he 
commutes to his nerve-wracking job 
at the tracks by Cadillac or Conti- 
nental, for he has made his million. 
He is John Eric Longden and his 
job is the riding of thoroughbreds 
—which sometimes pays him more 
than $4,000 per minute and last year 
brought him the championship of 
the world. “You nde them, you never 
bet on them,” he says, “and you try 
hard to save some of the money.” 
To Longden, the idea of a 47- 
year-old grandfather accomplishing 
all this in the rough, tough sport of 
riding race horses is not incredible 
at all. Equally simple, to his mind, 
is the riding technique that has made 
him the winningest jockey the world 
has ever known. “I just keep bitin’ 
and chewin’, bitin’ and chewin’,” 
he says. 
This technique has served him 
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by Cuartes H. McMurtry 
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well for more than 30 years, during 
which he has set an amazing collec- 
tion of turf records. This is more 
years, in fact, than most of his com- 
petitors have lived, yet Longden’s 
30th year was his greatest. 

It was the year a photo finish on 
Arrogate in the $33,350 De Mar 
Handicap on September 3, 1956, 
brought him his record-breaking 
4,87\st victory. England’s Sir Gor- 
don Richards, like Longden the son 
of an English miner, had retired in 
1954 after riding 4,870 winners, the 
world record that brought him 
knighthood. 

It was also a year in which Long- 
den won 320 of his 1,298 races 
—a surprising 24.7 per cent. He had 
been national riding champion three 
times before, with fewer wins. Of his 
total of more than 25,000 races he 
has won an impressive 19.5 per cent. 

The years have weathered and 
lined Johnny Longden’s face until 
he resembles a storybook gnome, yet 
his eye for the breaks in the thunder- 
ing speed of a race seems as sharp as 
ever. Heavily muscled, he stands a 
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shade under five feet tall and his 
weight remains a steady 112 pounds 
without strength-sapping dieting. 
He doesn’t drink, doesn’t smoke, 
rarely loses his temper. A strait- 
laced little Puritan, he loves his wife 
Hazel and his three children, but 
above all he loves to ride horses. 

Their marriage began with an 
elopement in 1941 when she was 17 
and he was 31 and the divorced 
father of a growing boy. They had 
fallen in love while riding horses, 
naturally. “Johnny would ride races 
six days a week and then go riding 
with me on Sundays,” Hazel ex- 
plains. Neither ever seemed to no- 
tice that she was four inches taller 
than he. 

Two years later, Longden took 
his first national stakes riding cham- 
pionship (the big-money title) on 
Count Fleet, “the greatest horse I’ve 
ever seen.” They won the triple 
crown spectacularly: the Kentucky 
Derby by three lengths, the Preak- 
ness Stakes by eight lengths and the 
Belmont Stakes by an unbelievable 
25 lengths. Again in 1945 he was 
stakes champion with an American 
record: 24 stakes victories with 
purses totalling $528,220. His per- 
centage of this was $52,822. 

All this did not come easy, for it 
was not a matter of just a few 
minutes’ racing a day. Longden al- 
ways reaches the track by daybreak 
to ride some of his mounts in morn- 
ing workouts and to chat with train- 
ers. Then he relaxes in the jocks’ 
room while his valet gets ready the 
spotless white silk breeches, the 
featherweight boots, the shell-hard 
skull protector to be worn under the 
bright-colored silk cap. All jockeys 
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use valets to keep their clothing and 
tack (saddles and other riding 
equipment) in order and to help 
with the fast changes they must 
make between races. 

Johnny doesn’t often participate 
in the occasional rowdy horseplay 
and practical jokes in the jocks’ 
room. But jockeys still chuckle over 
how he got mixed up in the gag they 
pulled on Billy Pearson at Bay 
Meadows, near San Francisco. Pear- 
son, the art-connoisseur jockey who 
later became a TV-quiz-show celeb- 
rity, was painfully short of cash at 








































the time, but he did have a fine 
mount for a rich race later that day. 

Fellow jockeys had a police officer 
come in and pretend to arrest Pear- 
son on a trumped-up charge. “You'll 
have to come with me,” the officer 
said. 

“I can’t—Im going to ride!” 
Pearson wailed, with visions of a 
$5,000 percentage of the rich purse 
vanishing. 

“You'll have to come along and 
post $2,500 bail,” the officer insisted. 

Nobody had told Longden about 
the joke, and he stepped up. “Billy, 
take the officer over to the hotel and 
tell Hazel to give you $2,500,” he 
said. 

Longden never does seem particu- 
larly alert to the activity around him 
at the track—not until he scrambles 
up into the saddle. Then, and only 
then, he begins to look like what he 
is—one of the toughest, smoothest, 
slickest little riding machines on the 
American turf. 

Ask him how he attained this 
eminence and he gives his formula 
in three simple words: “I kept try- 
ing.”” Maybe other champions are 
born and not made, but it hasn’t 
worked that way for Longden. 

His first victory came in October, 
1927, at Salt Lake City. A small 
owner had two horses no other 
jockey would ride, and Longden 
figured he had nothing to lose. “I'll 
ride ’em,” he said. The first one, a 
cheap plater (inferior horse), sur- 
prised everyone, including Longden, 
by winning. He rode 15 more races 
that year without a win, and he won 
only 11 out of 151 in 1928. But he 
was learning. 

His quick temper was no help. 
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“He used to fight like a hellcat in 
those days,” says one of his oldest 
friends. “If another boy gave him a 
dirty ride, Johnny’d punch him in 
the nose, and get himself fined $100 
or $200 by the track stewards. He 
finally got smart and quit that.” 

Nowadays there is no dirty riding, 
Longden insists. Movie cameras, 
used on all tracks to record in slow 
motion every step of every race, have 
made it almost impossible for a rider 
to foul without detection. 

The early days were rough, off the 
track as well as on it, for Longden. 

“I guess I had it harder than most 
jockeys, trying to make good,” he 
recalls. “I never knew what it was 
to play. I guess I never knew what 
money was, either. I used to beat my 
way from track to track, hobo 
fashion, sometimes without enough 
to eat, sleeping on stable straw. But 
what I learned then has helped me 
ever since.” 


H IS RACING education began in his 

early teens. His family had 
moved from Wakefield, England, to 
Calgary, Alberta, when Johnny was 
a baby, and he was handling don- 
keys in a Canadian mine by the time 
he was 13. At 14 he quit school to 
become a ranch hand, and soon was 
riding Roman races—one rider on 
two horses. He was a small but 
sturdy 17-year-old when he turned 
jockey and scored his first victory at 
Salt Lake City. 

“For months after that they were 
saying around the tracks that if a 
man didn’t want to win, he should 
give his mount to Longden,” Johnny 
acknowledges. 

Then, by luck, he literally fell into 
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the riding style that best suited him. 
He was working a cheap horse on a 
dusty track in Mexico and the ani- 
mal “went crazy,” as green mounts 
sometimes do. 

In trying to pull it up, Longden 
fell forward, almost out of the 
saddle. Surprisingly, it didn’t seem 
awkward, and the horse immediate- 
ly began to run smoothly. That was 
the beginning of the Longden “pogo 
stick” style that has brought him his 
nickname, “The Pumper.” For 
short legs like his, it works. But it was 
the racing experience, itself, which 
ultimately gave him what he calls 
“a nose for smelling out when and 
where the breaks are to come.” 

Longden’s former jockey-room 
valet, Muggsy McGraw, says, “He’s 
the only guy I’ve ever seen who can 
rate a horse consistently”—hold the 
horse just below top speed without 
pulling or fighting him, until that 
fleeting instant when it’s time to 
move. In other words, when it’s 
time to “bite” instead of “chew.” 

Longden’s skill in getting his horse 
out of the starting gate first is a trick 
he performs with surprising regu- 
larity. His patient work with Count 
Fleet helps to explain how it’s done. 
Then, as now, he was reporting to 
the track at daybreak daily, while 
some of his competitors golfed or lay 
in bed. He exercised his mounts to 
learn for himself just what they 
could do. 

“When I first rode The Count he 
was green and dumb and he had no 
speed at all out of the chute,” Long- 
den recalls. “But I could see what 
he could do and I worked until final- 
ly I got him so that he’d break out of 
the gate like a shot from a cannon. 
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“I didn’t teach him; he learned 
to break himself. The Count was al- 
ways fast, but at first he just didn’t 
know what to do.” 

For years, The Count’s owner, 
Mrs. John D. Hertz of Chicago, held 
first call on Longden’s services—a 
contract that was, oddly enough, 
merely an oral agreement and a 
handshake. Estimates of his annual 
retainer from the Hertz stable range 
up to $20,000 or more, but they are 
probably greatly exaggerated. For 
this was a friendly arrangement that 
allowed Longden to remain most of 
the year on California tracks within 
week-end commuting distance of his 
beloved Hazel, daughter Andrea, 10, 
and son Eric, 14. His eldest son 
Vance, 27, is part owner of Alberta 
Ranches, Ltd., a racing stable part- 
nership with Rex Bell, wealthy Cal- 
gary publisher, and others. To 
Johnny, being near his family was 
worth more than money. 

Physical danger has never seemed 
to worry Longden particularly. He 
has proved relatively indestructible. 
Racing falls broke one of his legs in 
Canada, one in Chicago, but he 
wasn’t out of action long. 

In New York, a horse went 
through the fence with him, break- 
ing his foot and injuring his spine. 
Dulling the pain with novocaine in- 
jections, he rode First Fiddle next 
day at Jamaica, and won, before 
finally surrendering to the medics 
for repairs. 

“Hand injuries are bad,” he says. 
“I talk to the horse through my 
hands, and the horse can talk to me. 
I can tell how he feels, how much he 
has left. I can keep him from flatten- 
ing out or climbing, and I can tell 
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him when he must make his move.” 

Of the 25,481 mounts he rode 
on North American tracks through 
1956, 12,380 finished in the money, 
winning for their owners purses 
totalling $16,500,000 and bringing 
Longden himself a very comfortable 
fortune. Jockeys do not share in 
every purse, but they do get 10 per 
cent of many of the big stakes and 
handicap purses. 

On Noor and Bolero, Longden 
set four of his world records in less 
than four months: Noor, for 1%, 
1% and 1% miles; and Bolero, the 
sprinter, for 6 furlongs. He has won 
25 victories in 13 of the leading 
American stakes and handicaps—all 
of them currently $100,000 events. 

A jockey’s earnings come from 
four sources: a fee of $50 for riding 
a winner, ranging down to $20 for 
riding a horse that finishes out of the 
money; 10 per cent of many stakes 
and handicap purses; a contract or 
retainer giving an owner first call on 
the jockey’s services; and occasional 
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bets an owner will place on his horse 
for the jockey. From mding fees 
alone, Longden grossed nearly $40,- 
000 last year. 

Johnny has managed to save wise- 
ly. He owns his home, valued at up 
to $100,000, with swimming pool 
and private paddock, at Arcadia, 
California, and a ranch at nearby 
Riverside. 

The Longdens are close frends of 
Lucille Ball and her husband, Desi 
Arnaz. Arnaz is considering making 
a movie of Longden’s career. ( John- 
ny has already had one movie role, 
a jockey in The Winner's Circle, 
several years ago. ) 

“T’ll keep riding as long as I feel 
good and as long as I can help the 
horses,” he said when he reached his 
incredible 5,000th victory at Santa 
Anita last February 28th. ““Maybe 
until I reach 6,000,” he adds, 
thoughtfully. Since Sir Gordon 
Richards was 50 years old when he 
retired, it’s just possible The Pump- 


er might make it. 


Talk 


IX-YEAR-OLD Jory, who had been across the street 
S playing with his friend David, came into the house 


crying. 


“What’s the matter, Joey?” his father asked as he 


took him on his lap. 


“David hit me!” 


“Well,” said his father, “why didn’t you hit him 


back?” 


“I did,” cried Joey, “I hit him back first!” 


M* FIVE-YEAR-OLD SON 


Bossy and his “Sand Box 


Gang” were busily making mud pies under our 


kitchen window. 


Suddenly activity ceased, then: “We've run out of 
dirt, men,” Bobby piped up. “Everyone take off their 


shoes and empty them.” 


——~BMRS. ROBERT W. WALLACE 






Science Shrinks Hemorrhoids 






New Way Without Surgery 


By JAMes Henry WESTON 


Finds Healing Substance 
That Does Both — 
Relieves Pain — 
Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


OR THE FIRST TIME science has 
P oune a new healing substance 

with the astonishing ability to 
shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In one hemorrhoid case after an- 
other, “‘very striking improve- 
ment” was reported and verified 
by doctors’ observations. 

Pain was relieved promptly. 
And, while gently relieving pain, 
actual reduction or retraction 
(shrinking) took place. 

And most amazing of all — this 
improvement was maintained in 
cases where doctors’ observations 
were continued over a period of 
many months! 

In fact, results were so thorough 
that sufferers were able to make 
such astonishing statements as 
“Piles have ceased to be a prob- 
lem!” And among these sufferers 
were a very wide variety of hemor- 
rhoid conditions, some of 10 to 20 
years’ standing. 

All this, without the use of nar- 
cotics, anesthetics or astringents of 
any kind. The secret is a new heal- 
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ing substance (Bio-Dyne*) —the 
discovery of a world-famous re- 
search institution. Already, Bio- 
Dyne is in wide use for healing 
injured tissue on all parts of the 
body. 

This new healing substance is 
offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H.* Ask 
for individually sealed convenient 
Preparation H suppositories or 
Preparation H ointment with spe- 
cial applicator. Preparation H is 
sold at all drug stores. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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HILE the rest of the United 
States worries about teach- 
ing Johnny his letters, a re- 
tired admiral has gone back to his 
native Kentucky to carry out a vow 
to devote his life to teaching illiter- 
ate adults to read and write. 
Admiral Ion Pursell, a much dec- 
orated veteran of 37 years in the 
U.S. Navy, is executive director of 
the Governor’s Commission on Adult 
Education with headquarters in 
Frankfort, Kentucky’s capital. The 
name of Pursell’s organization is a 
misnomer, for it has nothing to do 
with the state government and little 
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Waging a private war on illiteracy, this retired admiral, 
at his own expense, has taught hundreds to read and write 





SWIFT 


What’s 


to do with the governor. 
more, all the money used in the 
group—which Pursell calls “Good 
Samaritans For The Three Rs’— 
comes out of the admiral’s 
pocket. He won’t accept a donation 
if it is offered, and if someone sends 
a check to him for his good work he 
returns it. He does, however, accept 


own 


services and old books. 

Admiral Pursell operates out of 
his room and a borrowed office in 
the New Capital Hotel, and his staff 
includes himself and his wife. To 
those who would learn to read, and 


to those who would teach them. 
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Pursell offers free books, counsel and 
prizes for progress. He also gives 
an annual cash award of $100 for 
the best young “Samaritan” in Ken- 
tucky. 

In September, 1955, ten-year-old 
Brenda Faye Miller, a sixth-grader, 
won it for putting her grandparents 
through the equivalent of three 
years of schooling during her sum- 
mer vacation. She did it with books 
and advice from Admiral Pursell. 

This is a perfect example of Pur- 
sell’s theory that love and under- 
standing are the keys to open the 
minds of illiterate adults. The work 
must be done, he believes, prefer- 
ably by a member of the family who 
knows not too much more than the 
pupil. In other words, the teacher 
must be a Good Samaritan with a 
genuine interest in the pupil. 

To reach those who can be helped 
by his project, the Admiral uses 
classified ads like this in daily 
newspapers : 

“Teaching beloved older 
people at home is easy. You buy 
nothing. Our teaching advice is 
free. Good Samaritans For The 
Three Rs. Admiral Ion Pursell, 
Director. Frankfort, Kentucky.” 
Those interested receive an appli- 

cation entitling them to a book which 
will teach reading and writing to ap- 
proximately third-grade level. After 
this is finished, the Good Samaritans 
For The Three Rs sends another 
book which takes the pupil through 
the sixth grade. 

Upon receipt of the signatures of 
those who have learned to write, 
Pursell sends the successful pupils 
and their teachers ball-point pens as 
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a reward. If the newly lettered indi- 
vidual wants to go further in school, 
he gives counsel designed to take the 
student through high school. 

A wife who had taught her hus- 
band to read with the Admiral’s two 
textbooks wrote: 

“About a year ago, my husband 
received a promotion at work and 
he worried all the time for fear he 
could not hold it. He ts a mechanic 
and as-long as he could fix the ma- 
chines that was all right because he 
is very good at that. But when parts 
had to be ordered he could not pro- 
nounce the names, let alone spell 
them. He had just about decided to 
give the job up when we saw your 
ad in the paper. We decided to try tt 
even though we were sure there 
would be a catch to it somewhere. 
When the first book came he was as 
proud as a first grader with his first 
reader. This was his chance to learn 
reading and spelling that he did not 
learn when he was young, through 
no fault of his own. 

“Now he is doing wonderfully 
with his new job. We thank you 
from the bottom of our hearts for 
what you have helped him learn. 

“Thanks again and _ sincerely, 
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The Good Samaritans For The 
Three Rs never reveals the names of 
persons who use its service, unless 
they wish it. 

Since the mechanic wanted to go 
further with his education, the ad- 
miral sent him a book on engineer- 
ing and advice on what other books 
to read. 

Admiral Ion Pursell was born 
in a log cabin in western Ken- 
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tucky’s Ohio County and grew up on 
a small farm owned by his father. He 
attended a one-room school but was 
teaching adults to read and write by 
the time he was ten. Young Pursell 
graduated from high school in 1913 
with an eye on West Point. There 
were no openings, but there was one 
at Annapolis, so he became a sailor. 
He came out of the Naval Academy 
after a compact three-year course 
and spent the remainder of World 
War I on a cruiser. Transferred to 
the battleship Tennessee, manned 
mostly by sailors from that state, 
Pursell found that many of these 
men were illiterate and set about 
teaching them to read and write. 

Pursell taught engineering, Ger- 
man and Spanish at Annapolis; and 
served as lieutenant governor and 
attorney general on Guam. World 
War II found him, a full com- 
mander, at sea again in the Atlantic. 
He was with naval forces when U.S. 
troops hit Africa in 1942. For his 
conduct in battle there he was pro- 
moted to captain. He won the Le- 
gion of Merit twice, as commander 
of an assault transport in landings 
at Salerno and Sicily. 

As chief of the U.S. Naval mis- 
sion to give technical help to Ecua- 
dor, Pursell was awarded the Abdon 
Calderon, First Class, a decoration 
equivalent to our Congressional 
Medal of Honor, for his educational 
work there. He retired with the rank 
of rear admiral in 1950. 

Shortly afterward, Pursell started 
Good Samaritans For The Three 








Rs, having had the project in mind 
for some time. Though he had the 
blessings of Governor Lawrence W. 
Wetherby for his education pro- 
gram, people at first thought the 
admiral a crackpot. It was incon- 
ceivable that one man could induce 
anyone to take the time to teach 
illiterate adults to read and write 
and without paying them anything 
for their efforts. But, from nothing 
four years ago, Admiral Ion Pursell 
now has over 1,000 persons in eight 
States getting instruction from 
teachers who get nothing but satis- 
faction from their work. 

The hardest work for Pursell was 
getting people to understand what 
he was doing. “The first 18 months 
were as tough as I ever had in my 
life.’ he remembers. The cost of 
getting a person to begin is less now 
than it used to be. He estimates that 
the program now costs him from 
$1,500 to $2,000 annually. This, of 
course, does not include the vast 
amount of time he puts in on the 
project. 

The Good Samaritans For The 
Three Rs still have a long way to go. 
For he estimates that Kentucky 
alone has about 40,000 adults who 
do not know, or barely know, their 
ABCs; and perhaps 250,000 with a 
poor fourth-grade education or less. 

But Admiral Ion Pursell is dedi- 
cated to his cause. His motto is 
“Each one teach one—let us lift as 
we climb.” And he sees only success 
in the future of his Good Samaritan 
endeavor. 





THE MAN who says the art of conversation is dead never stood 
outside a phone booth waiting for someone to finish talking. 
—HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, Speaker's Handbook of Epigrams & Witticisms 
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Africa's 
Amazing 
Saucepan 


Special 


by RENE LECLER 

NE DAY in January, 1950, a 

sturdy African named Mg’ Am- 

bi walked into a store at Aber- 
corn, Northern Rhodesia. When he 
came out he had under his arm 
something that looked like a sauce- 
pan without a handle. He carried it 
carefully 400 miles back to his native 
village of Urambo. 

There he set it down gingerly on 
the bare floor of his hut and began 
a letter to the Director of the Cen- 
tral African Broadcasting Station in 
Lusaka: “I am now with great plea- 
sure to inform you that I bought a 
new wireless set for Africans . . .” 

Having finished his letter, he 
studied the instructions printed on 
the side of the saucepan radio, 
trailed an aerial wire to a tree out- 
side his hut and turned the single 
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knob. In a 


moment his face lit 
up as he heard a voice announcing, 
in his own language, a request pro- 
gram called “Zimene Mwatifunsa” 
(You’ve asked for them—you got 
them). 

Mg’Ambi was one of the pioneers 
in as exciting a chapter of progress 
and endeavor as has come out of 
Africa. He was one of the first lis- 
teners to CABS, probably the world’s 
strangest broadcasting service and 
certainly the only one which, in a 
white-run country, broadcasts ex- 
clusively to the African. 

The story of kabulo ka kwaba- 
makani (the iron that catches words 
in air) began nearly ten years ago 
when a tall, melancholy British Co- 
lonial Service man named Harry 
Franklin was appointed Informa- 
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tion Officer for Northern Rhodesia. 

The job of providing information 
looked impossible. For, as he told his 
chiefs: “Ninety-six per cent of the 
people can’t read. Ninety per cent 
have never traveled outside their 
own villages. This country is almost 
six times the size of England and 
there are practically no roads. The 
people speak many different lan- 
guages, and hundreds of different 
dialects. What do I do?” 

He was told, in no uncertain 
terms, to get off his chair and find a 
way. 

Radio was the obvious answer. 
But how could you ask an African 
laborer who, in those days, earned 
about $15 a month, to buy a radio 
receiver costing $150? 

On leave in Britain a few months 
later, Franklin took his problem to 
a prominent radio manufacturer. 
“Why don’t you make a radio set 
with a single knob and a good bat- 
tery which would sell for, say $12?” 
he suggested. ““You’d sell millions of 
them.” 

Despite strong warnings from his 
marketing experts, the manufacturer 
took on the job. 

Problems arose at once. How 
could they make the casing strong 
enough to stand months of man- 
handling? The answer came when 
they learned of an auction sale of 
government surplus enamel sauce- 
pans. They bought thousands of 
them for a song and put a receiver 
inside each saucepan, after cutting 
off the handle. 

Color proved another snag. Red 
means murder in many parts of 
Africa, green is not considered 
healthy, and the only customers for 
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a black radio set would be the witch 
doctors. They settled on blue. 

In September, 1949, the first 1,500 
“saucepan specials” arrived in local 
stores; and within five weeks they 
were gone—eagerly snapped up by 
hundreds of Africans for whom this 
was a miracle come true. Proof of 
their immediate popularity can be 
gauged from the fact that so many 
of those proud owners wrote letters 
or had letters written for them—in 
praise of their radios. 

W.H. Mphepo of Mzimba, for in- 
stance, stated: “I am very grateful 
to the British Government for their 
hard struggle. The wireless sure 
gives loud and interesting music.” 
Webster Kmombo of Nchanga com- 
mented: “If you have bad thoughts 
or are fond of fighting others listen 
to your set and you forget all your 
bad ways... I will enjoying it a lot if 
I don’t die quickly.” 


FRICANS had their radio; and to- 
day, from the Copperbelt of the 
Belgian Congo to the Kalahari Des- 
ert and back to Tanganyika, 600,000 
of them listen to CABS. Through it 
they learn to read, to clean their 
teeth, to keep germs away, to live a 
better life; and, above all, they learn 
something of the world around 
them. 

A Northern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment official puts it this way: 
“CABS is the third great event in the 
lives of Africans in the last 75 years. 
The other two were the arrival of 
the missionaries and the coming of 
the bicycle.” 

Africans are now buying sauce- 
pan specials at the rate of 2,000 a 
month out of an average monthly 
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wage which has risen to around $27. 
The possession of a radio has be- 
come a mark of social success and 
not a few Africans have been caught 
sticking aerials above their huts 
while saving up to buy one. 

CABS quickly discovered that 
Africans took to broadcasting like 
ducks to water. Natural actors and 
mimics, they can talk for hours, and 
often make up their tales as they go 
along. Once, during an unrehearsed 
play, an African playing the part of 
an interrogating policeman heaped 
such abuse on the head of a witness 
that the thing ended in an uproar 
and questions were asked in the Lu- 
saka Legislature. 

Now programs—there is at least 
one each in the Chibemba, Chin- 
yanja, Silozi, Lunda, Luvale, Chis- 
hona, Sindeble, Chitonga and Eng- 
lish languages—have an African as- 
sistant who sits in with his finger 
poised dver a censor’s key. 

The broadcasters’ greatest trouble 
has been in interpreting world news 
to an audience who knew nothing of 
politics or geography. How, for ex- 
ample, describe a member of the 
Government party? 

CABS speakers solved this by 
coining the phrase: “The jackal 
never barks loudly unless he has his 
bottom against a tree.” To describe 
an Opposition member this pro- 
cedure was reversed: “He who does 
not stand in the shadow of the big 
chief.” Similarly, President Eisen- 
hower has become: “He whom his 
people chose against all others.” 

Africans have quickly recognized 
the value of money in return for 
labor and, when an official extols the 
virtues of hard work by saying that 
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“one finger will not pick up a louse,” 
they know that he 1s right. 

In a country where people live in 
small, isolated villages of up to a 
dozen huts, gossip and local news 
are all important. CABS soon 
learned that the best way to gain lis- 
teners was to take tape recorders, or 
entire recording units, far into the 
bush and let the men and women of 
the tribe talk. 

Africans love music and CABS 
broadcasters now have the world’s 
largest collection of African song, 
music and story records—over 
20,000 of them. Constantly rebroad- 
cast, they are slowly helping to forge 
many scattered and often inimical 
tribes into a single nation. 

The request program “Zimene 
Mwatifunsa,’ which is_ broadcast 
every day, is easily the most popu- 
lar; and Africans have been known 
to learn to write just to send in a re- 
quest for a piece of tribal music for 
the benefit of a relative they have not 
seen for years. They often ask for 
personal messages to be passed on, 
for instance: “John Kimbo of Kit- 
we greets his cousin George Kimbola 
and hopes that he is in good health. 
He is pleased to announce the birth 
of a son. Now George please listen to 
‘Don’t Sell My Daddy Any More 
Whisky’ ” (a current favorite). 

Perhaps the most surprising thing 
about the saucepan special success 
is the sudden appearance of radio 
stars and fan mail. For Africans, 
once they have learned to write, are 
the writingest people in the world. 

Announcers and even occasional 
broadcasters receive hundreds of let- 
ters, and each personality soon gets 
a nickname. Alec Nkata, a banjo- 
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playing ex-Government clerk has 
now become one of Central Africa’s 
best-known men with a huge follow- 
ing, an apartment in Lusaka and 
earnings from broadcasts and rec- 
ords often topping $200 a month. A 
good singer with a persuasive man- 
ner, he is known as “Big Mouth.” 
Another artist has become “maker 
of jokes that are sometimes funny.” 
Bands, too, become well known 
and one, playing the African version 
of jazz (called saba-saba), has de- 
votees. throughout the country. 
The saucepan radio’s word in 
Central Africa is unlimited in its po- 
tential for good. Simple little talks 
like “Proof that germs, not witch- 
craft, cause diseases” have suddenly 
altered the entire outlook of millions 
of people. The need to educate girls, 
an idea which had never occurred 
to the Africans, has now snowballed 
into a country-wide demand for 
more schools and teachers. And 
everywhere tribesmen are solemnly 
taking hints on stock management, 
forest and grassland conservation, 
rural sanitation and village society. 
The African wants desperately to 
learn and, with the brnght blue 
saucepan-shaped radio going to the 
farthest corners of his country, he is 
learning—fast. One African laborer, 
for instance, recently wrote in ask- 
ing for carpentry lessons. Touring 
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broadcasters visited him and found 
that radio had transformed his life. 
Into his small whitewashed hut he 
had brought an iron bed and blan- 
kets; he was using clean china for 
meals; his wife and seven-year-old 
daughter wore clean cotton frocks. 
Now he wanted to make his own fur- 
niture, and who but kabulo ka kwa- 
bamakani could tell him how? 

The broadcasting station in Lu- 
saka has expanded and soon may 
have enough transmitters so that all 
Africans can listen to people speak- 
ing their own language. The station 
now has a staff of 71, out of which 
over 40 are Africans. 

The impact of the saucepan radio 
was never better illustrated than re- 
cently when Chief Shinde of the 
Balovale tribe wrote in saying: “I 
opened my wireless set and told all 
my people to come and listen... . It 
speaks wisdom and gives us a chance 
of a better life.” 

When a CABS research team 
visited Chief Shinde at his capital 
300 miles from Lusaka, they found 
him to be an old man sitting in front 
of a hut, his wrists and ankles deco- 
rated with bracelets of dried human 
organs cut from slaves by his an- 
cestors. His main request was for 
more talks on housewifery, sanita- 
tion and water preservation. He got 
them. 


Tried it? 


in New York City, dial N-E-R-v-o-u-s to get the correct time. 


-—~EDITH ROBERTSON 


SAN FRANCISCO telephone customers, who have been able to 
dial for the time and the weather, recently received a new 
service. By spelling out L-o-s-T p-o-G on the dial, they can be 
connected to a recording at the S. P. C. A., which will spiel 
off a list of pooches at the pound. 


-—Long Lines 
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by Hart STILLWELL 


Today bacon snootily hogs the 
whole act, performing as 
appetizer, seasoner or main dish 


IME HAS CHANGED the social 
“[istatus of bacon—the “side 

meat” of the pioneer, which 
later became the “sowbelly” that 
nourished the poor. 

Crisp and golden brown, bacon 
today is the caviar of the meat fam- 
ily. It is an appetizer, a seasoner, 
something to give added zest to rela- 
tively flat foods such as eggs and 
grits and beans and hotcakes and so 
on, and yet tame the strong taste of 
foods such as game in exactly the 
right degrees. And through it all 
bacon never yields up its own indi- 
vidual flavor. It blends, supplements, 
complements, tames—but never 
does it yield. 

Bacon cut in squares is laced be- 
tween the oysters or scallops on a 
skewer in en brochette dishes, where 
it nestles snugly up to the oyster and 
furnishes a zippy blend of what 
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would seem to be oddly contrasting 
tastes. It is frequently sandwiched 
between the chunks of lamb or beef 
in a wide variety of dishes going un- 
der the name of shish kebab—a de- 
velopment calculated to make the 
Turks, originators of the dish, shud- 
der in anguish (since Moslems are 
forbidden to eat pig in any form). 

You are likely to get a touch of 
bacon in your string beans and cab- 
bage, in corn sticks and muffins. I 
have even seen crisp bacon crumbled 
over macaroni and cheese, with 
sound results. 

A slice of bacon wrapped around 
a ground beef patty adds just the 
right touch to the relatively flat 
meat, around a lamb patty it sub- 
dues the strong sheep flavor. It fre- 
quently shows up now encircling the 
lowly hot dog—giving it status. 

A slice of bacon is wrapped 
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around, of ail things, a pineapple 
slice, and after due application of 
heat out comes a fancy canapé. 
Crumbled, it is sprinkled, along with 
chopped green onions, over lettuce 
leaves: then the hot bacon grease, 
with vinegar added, is poured over 
the leaves to make wilted lettuce 
salad—a delicacy. 

Furthermore, as it is sliced and 
cooked today, bacon is such a deli- 
cate, fragile thing that it need not 
intimidate the calorie-conscious. For 
three slices contain around 100 cal- 
ories, about the same as a half grape- 
fruit. 

Curing of the side and belly meat 
of the hog has been practiced for at 
least 2,500 years. It can be cured dry, 
or in a salt solution called pickle. 
The old dry-curing process has been 
practically discontinued and most 
bacon today is pickle-cured. This 1s 
usually done by machines which in- 
ject the pickle into the bacon so that 
it cures rapidly and uniformly. Sugar 
is added in a large part of modern 
curing to give a touch of flavor, 
sodium nitrate to improve color. 

Bacon today is cured in a hurry 
and with the idea of its being eaten 
in a fairly short time. No longer do 
we have the heavily salted bacon de- 
signed to stand the rigors of pioneer 
life. Today’s bacon is “sweet” in 
comparison. 

Probably no food eaten by man is 
as varied and finicky as bacon. It 
may crisp out like mad, shrinking to 
a third its original size, or it may 
cook out with little shrinkage. It may 
crisp out while your back is turned, 
or it may cook slowly. It may curl 
outrageously (the hog ran up the hill 
once too often, Grandma would 
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say), or it may lie fairly flat. It may 
burn quickly or not. The cooked 
slice may disintegrate at the bite, like 
a potato chip, or it may be leathery 
and tough—or anything in between. 

Part of this can be caused by the 
cooking, mainly too much heat; part 
by variations in the curing. But most 
of it is caused by the hog himself—by 
what he eats. 

The best bacon comes from 
grain-fed hogs. Bacon from a seven- 
or eight-month-old hog weighing 
around 200 pounds is considered 
tops. It will crisp out slowly, cook 
evenly, shrink moderately, curl only 
if cooked wrong. It will be crunchy, 
golden brown, tasty. 

How can the housewife choose a 
good bacon, especially since it is 
packaged so that she can see only a 
little of it and can’t do much feeling? 
Actually, the selecting is pretty much 
done for her if she is willing to buy 
a premium bacon. For it 1s likely to 
be uniformly good. 

There are, however, some things 
to keep in mind. The fat should be 
firm and white, never yellow and 
oily. The slice should be fairly small, 
and uniform—about the same size 
at both ends. Most important of all, 
there should be little lean. It should 
run uniformly throughout the slice. 
Big chunks of lean in one spot, with 
most of the rest fat, mean poor 
bacon. Too much lean means hard 
bacon. 

What about the cooking? The key 
is: “Cook with love and affection.” 

Bacon can be fried—as most of ‘it 
is—broiled or baked. Surprisingly, 
baking is easiest of all. Just put it in 
a skillet or pan, put the skillet in the 
oven, leave it there until the bacon is 
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crisped out, and then drain it. 

Broiling can be almost as simple 
if the broiler is one of those gadgets 
that holds the bacon flat. But watch 
carefully to see that it doesn’t burn, 
which it will do more quickly with- 
out a protective covering olf grease. 

Frying calls for care and patience. 
Put the bacon in a cold skillet, pref- 
erably a heavy iron one,and separate 
the slices as soon as you can. Then 
keep turning, and always keep the 
fire low. Press down the bacon from 
time to time if you are a crank on 
having the slice flat and smooth. 

The main secret is slow, uniform 
heat. Good bacon will never burn if 
cooked on a low fire. 

There is a wide range of opinion 
as to whether bacon should stew in 
its own grease or be cooked without 
benefit of grease. | find little differ- 
ence, but I recall that the tastiest in 
my experience was at a quail-hunt- 
ing camp. The cook simply put a 
pound of bacon in a heavy iron 
skillet and let it crisp out in its own 
grease, never bothering to turn it or 
smooth the slices. They came out 
pretzel-shaped, but they were fine. 

If you insist on absolutely flat, 
straight slices, you might try rubbing 
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flour on them before cooking. They 
come out straight as a ruler. The 
taste is quite different—but you may 
like it. 

By and large, bacon cooked by it- 
self turns out to be fair eating, even 
if mistreated slightly in the process. 
The real crimes against bacon are 
perpetrated when it is improperly 
cooked with other foods. 

The little squares laced onto a 
stick between oysters, for instance, 
seldom are crisped out by the time 
the oyster is done. Bacon thrown 
into a pot of beans or other vege- 
tables emerges an opaque white, 
laced with dull blue, definitely not 
appetizing. 

All that can be changed if the 
bacon is cooked in advance, or at 
least partly cooked. It is a shame to 
mistreat so fine a food. 

In recent years there has been 
something of a vogue in thick-sliced 
bacon—a sort of throwback to the 
days of “eatin’ bacon” that would 
“stick to your ribs.” Maybe bacon 
will sometime emerge again as a 
main meat at dinner, but presently 
it is at its tasty best in its new role as 
an appetizer and complementary 
companion to other foods. 
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A Great New Adventure 


Two Exciting New Books 
Authenticated By Teachers 
Produced By | 


CORONET BOOKS 





FOR YOUNG READERS 


STORIES THEY WILL LOVE AND REMEMBER 
For The Youngest Readers (Ages 4-8) 


Coronet Books For Young Readers represent a highly developed 
blending of the publishing experience of Coronet Magazine with 
the rich, educational background of Coronet Films, now the 
largest producer of educational films in the world. These books, 
based upon two great Coronet films, will entertain and instruct 
as delightfully as do the films, themselves. Your own child may 
have seen the Fluffy and Seminole films in his classroom—and 
you can be sure he would cherish having these two subjects as 


books in his own home. 
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lor Children 





SPECIAL OFFER TO 
READERS OF CORONET 





Prior to national distribu- 
tion of these two books, you 
may order both (an ex- 


pected retail value of $3) 


for only $1 per book 


If you send remittance with 
your order, Coronet Books 


will also pay postal charges 











YOUR CHILD’S APPROVAL 
IS INVITED. YOU NEED 
PAY NOTHING NOW 


Books immediately to: 


CHILD'S 
BUAMIEEE< Ub ks Ch ce vee eon pbs ebeec couse 


ADDRESS... .cccccccscccceseccsecses 


CITY .......-2ONE...STATB.... 20 


[) Please bill me. I agree to pay $2 per 
set plus postage and handling costs 
upon receipt of bill. ; 


[} 1 enclose $2 per set as full remit- 
tance (Coronet pays postage). 


(---------------- 
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Please send ...... set(s), (one Fluffy and one Seminole book per set) of Coronet 





















Large Size--8%”" x 11%” 


30 =6©Pages—-Vivid Color 
“Fluffy”—a delightful story of 


the birth and experiences of a 
young ostrich. (Collaborator: Dr. 
Johnnye V. Cox, University of 
Georgia. ) 


*““Naha”—a heartwarming story 
of a Seminole Indian boy and his 
animal friends—an authentic In- 
dian tale. (Collaborator: Dr. 


Wendell W. Wright, Indiana Uni- 


versity.) 


GIVE CORONET BOOKS AS GIFTS— 

FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Every child will be delighted to receive 
these books as gifts—so why not solve all 
of your coming children’s gift problems 
easily and inexpensively (while the low 
cost is in effect) by ordering several 
sets now! 













MAIL TODAY TO: 


Coronet Books, Box 5, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


’ Human Comedy 


\ THILE my sister and her family 

were living in an Army hous- 
ing project, her small son asked if 
he could go across the street and 
visit one of his young friends. His 
mother gave her consent, but cau- 
tioned him not to cross the street 
until the cars had passed. Presently 
he returned with tears in his eyes, 
and said, “I waited, and waited, 
but a car never did come by!” 


—MRS. FRANCES WIGAND 


Wu: the porter at our hotel, 
loved to dance. While mopping 
the halls he would waltz back and 
forth with the mop for his partner. 
His favorite dance, however, was 
the soft-shoe, which he did solo. 

One day while working in the 
lobby, he began to execute a soft- 
shoe routine just as the manager 
came along. 

“Willie,” I heard his boss say, 
“your dancing I don’t mind, but 
your partner sits them out too much. 
So please, from nine to six o’clock, 


9 
you waltz only. —ROBERT J. MYTHEN 


FTER leaving the White House, 
‘&% Herbert Hoover felt the need of 
a vacation. But he chose, as it hap- 
pened, an ultra-swank resort hotel 
where the prices went into astro- 
nomical figures. When he received 
his statement at the end of the first 
week, he was so staggered by the 
amount that he decided to leave at 
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once. As he approached the desk to 
check out, he remembered he had 
some letters to mail. 

‘Have you any two-cent stamps?” 
he inquired of the clerk. 


“Yes, Mr. President. How many 
, 


’ 


do you require ?” 
“I’m not sure.” was the cautious 
reply. “How much do you charge 
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for them here?’ —JOSEF S. CHEVALIER 
LARGE CHURCH in Western New 
‘% York has a wide reputation for 
placing thought-provoking notices 
on its outdoor bulletin board. One 
morning the minister instructed the 
church secretary to place the fol- 
lowing on the board: 
MILLIONS LONG FOR IMMORTAL- 
ITY BUT DO NOT KNOW WHAT 
TO DO ON A RAINY AFTERNOON 
Later that evening a phone call 
to the minister suggested that he 
check his weekly message to the 
passing parade. He did so and dis- 
covered that a single letter can 
sometimes make a vast difference in 
the meaning of a sentence. The 
sign read: 
MILLIONS LONG FOR IMMORAL- 
ITY BUT DO NOT KNOW WHAT 
TO DO ON A RAINY AFTERNOON. 


REV. W. WYLIE YOUNG 





Do you remember any funny original 
stories in the world of Human Comedy? 
Send them to: “Human Comedy,” Coro- 
net, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Payment on publication . . . No contri- 
butions can be acknowledged or returned. 
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Coronet 
Family 
Shoppe 


Coronet invites its readers to browse and shop, at 
leisure and in comfort, among the many products, 


services, educational and sales opportunities offered in 
this special section. Your complete satisfaction is 
the goal of both Coronet and the advertisers 


r represented here each month. 





MINIATURE 


HOT ROD 


For young speed demons to 
build and race. Hot Rod 
can be put together with 
hammer and screwdriver. 
Kit contains powerful 
electric motor, 
body, 
follow 
ered by flashlight battery, 
not included. A great little 





wheels, 
controls and easy-to- 
instructions. Pow- 


racer with Plenty of Zip! 


Send $1 for each postpaid. 
The Electric Game Co., 10 


Lyman St.. 


Holyor z, Mass 





USE YOUR HIDDEN 


Put your marvelous ‘‘inner 
mind’’ to work, to bring 
you anything in life you 
want! ‘“‘Autoconditioning— 
The New Way to a Success- 
ful Life,’ shows you step- 
by-step how to condition 
your mind to release full 
flood of knowledge and 
power within you. $4.95. 
end no money. Write 
Prentice-Hall, Dept. 600, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.., 
for free-trial copy. 


BRAIN-POWER 





FREE UNITED STATES STAMPS 


Scarce genuine postage 


stamp, as illustrated, pic- 
turing first 
1847)! 
30 all-different U.S.-19th 


USA (issued 
Plus big collection 


century, valuable $1 stamp, 


beautiful commemoratives, 


many others. Extra! Other 


offers, 
64-page catalog incl. U. 8S. 
Postage 


Collectors’ Guide; 


Issues complete. 


Send 10¢ for a; costs. 


Harris Co., 
Bidg., 


ransit 


Boston 17, Mass. 





NEW FUR CAPE FOR $22.95 . 


made from your old fur coat 
by Morton’s, World's larg- 
est. oldest one-price fur 
service and most praised 
by style magazines. If fur 
coat is worn-out or out-of- 
style, you'll be delighted 
with Morton's glamorous 
restyling. $22.95 incl. New 
Lining, Interlining, Mono- 
gram, cleaned, glazed. 
Write for Free 12 pg. hy 
book Morton's, 

150-H, Washington, 








MAKE a EXTRA MONEY 


Start a Greeting Card & 
Gift ae at Home. Show 
New Style assortments in 
spare time. Profits to $1.00 
per box. Bonus. Fund 
Raising, Party Plans. Write 
today for Feature boxes on 
approval, 64 Free Sam- 
— of Personal Christmas 

Cards and Stationery, 
Free Selling Guide, Amaz- 
ing Free Offer. New Eng- 


land Art Publishers, North 


Abington 833, Mass. 





WATCH BAND PREVENTS DERMATITIS 


Sensationally new contour 
Don Juan watch band, a 
patented clasp-on type band 
made of resilient surgical 
Stainless steel. Can be 
taken apart and cleaned— 
no other band has this 
feature. Tarnish and per- 
spiration-proof, non-cor- 
rosive. Only $4.95 at your 
jeweler or write direct. 
Free brochure on request. 
Don Juan, 29 E. Madison 
St.. Chicago 2, Illinois. 





$1 FOR 1000 


PRINTED NAME 


and address sparkling la- 
bels, nicely printed with 
a lovely Plastic box for 
just $1 postpaid! Worth 
much more! 5 orders or 
more at 75¢ per order! 
Back Guarantee. 
& Address 
Same fine 
cae, Kg A — ae 
lastic ree 
Raising Plan! eonae 
Press, Inc. Box 591, 
Lynn ‘449, Massachusetts. 





IF YOU’RE HARD TO FIT . 


Discover the thrill of a 
perfect fit in your exact 
comfort size in these ‘“‘walk 
on air’’ women’s Mocs. 
Light foam crepe soles, 
choice leather, handlaced, 
flexible, smartly styled. 
Guaranteed, 24 hour deliv- 
ery. Sizes 3 to 13, AAAAA 
to EEE. Smoke, White, 
Red, Brown. Factory to you 
—$5.95 plus 50¢. podtage. 
Moccasin-Craft, 65-JM 
Mulberry, Lynn, Mass. 





(Continued on next page) 
To Advertisers interested in placing ads in the Coronet Family Shopper—See bottom of page 168 














Let us tell you how you 
can still apply for a $1,000 


life insurance policy to 


help take care of final ex- 
penses without burdening 
your family. You can 
handle the entire transac- 
tion by mail. No one will 
call on you. Simply mail 


postcard, giving age, to 
Old American Insurance 
Company, Dept. L825M, 


1 West 9th Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


INSURANCE FOR PEOPLE 60 TO 80 





MAKE MONEY—SELL HOOVER UNIFORMS 


Show nationally-known 
Hoover Uniforms to wait- 
resses, beauticians, maids. 
nurses, others: make good 





money every day. They'll 
fall in love with Hoover 
smart styling, fine quality, 
You 
don’t need experience 
Work part time. Have fun, 
make new friends. Beauti- 
ful Style Presentation free. 
Write: Hoover, Dept.HG-91, 
251 W. 19 St., New York 11. 


wonderful values. 





NEW! 


Now in 127 custom sizes 
and colors that fit any 
window, wall or corner! 
Never need ironing or 
dry-cleaning. 14 decorator 
colors in prints and 
solids. Save ‘43! Send for 
Free Color Swatch Kit. 
Ronnie, world’s largest 
distributor of Fiberglas 














SUPERWIDE FIBERGLAS DRAPES 


1 











Curtains and Drapes, 
245SS-1 Ronnie Bidg., 145 
Broad Avenue, Fairview, 
New Jersey. A BSG 
AFTER BREAST SURGERY... 
restore natural appear- 
ance, regain zest for life 


with lifelike Identical 
Breast Form. Fits any well- 
fitting bra, bathing suit. 
Follows body motions, nev- 
er rides =. Doctors recom- 
mend it for scientific bal- 
ance. Thousands use it with 
confidence, comfort. Write 








for free lit., 


ers: Identical Form, 





Dept. B. 17 


' Ww. 
~ New York 23, New 


list of deal- 


Inc.. 


60th S8t., 
York 





BABY SHOE BRONZING 


Midsummer Special! Baby’s 
first shoes gorgeously 
bronze-plated in solid 
metal (not painted imita- 
tion) only $3.98 pr. Also 
Smart metal Portrait 
Stand (shown), Bookends. 
TV Lamps at great sav- 
ings. Perfect gift for Dad. 
Grandparents. Money-Back 
Guarantee. Write for Free 
mailing bag, details. 
American Bronzing Co.., 
Box 6504-X, Bexley, Ohio. 


SPECIAL 
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,, Bosamer riding a crowded Pitts- 
burgh street car one day last 
summer I half-heartedly listened to 
the usual grumbling and complaints 
that are part of an uncomfortable 
ride. 

Then a Seeing Eye dog boarded 
the trolley with his master and cau- 
tiously led him to the only available 
space on the seat running the length 
of the car. 

Since it was obvious the space was 
too small to accommodate even a 
child, the other passengers and I 
smiled as we watched the dog gently, 
but forcefully, push the riders on 
either side of the opening farther 
and farther apart, using his nose as a 
persuader. 

When there was finally room 
enough to accommodate two people, 
the dog signaled the man to be 
seated. 

Then our smiles dissolved into 
amused chuckles as the dog climbed 
into the remaining space beside his 
master and, sighing audibly, relaxed 
with his head in the blind man’s 
lap. It was a happier crowd that 
finished the journey. —MRS. MARGARET CAREY 
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Y HUSBAND AND I were driving 

through the Southwest during 
August. It was terribly hot and the 
dust blew freely through our open 
car windows. When the heat be- 
came unbearable we stopped at a 
pleasant-looking air-conditioned res- 
taurant for a belated lunch. The 
waitress brought a menu, only 
casually glancing at our rather woe- 
begone appearance. My husband 
studied the menu for a moment and 
ordered beef stew. The waitress 
turned to me. “I'll just have a 
glass of ice water, please,” I said. 
As she left, I remarked, “I guess 
the heat has got me down. I just 
don’t feel very hungry.” 

My husband’s order came—a 
heaping platter of stew. The girl 
bent low over our table and whis- 
pered softly: 

“I brought an extra plate and 
fork. The chef gave you such a 
large order that there is plenty for 
two.” 

I opened my mouth to protest 
when I spied the chef peering sym- 
pathetically through a small win- 
dow at us. I realized by his expres- 











INSURANCE—TO 80 YEARS—$1.00 


Only $1.00 for $500 Old 
Line term Life Insurance 
for first 30 days, while 
you examine low-cost 
full-coverage $1300 life- 
health-cancer policy. Is- 
sued to age 80, if in 
good health. No medical 
examination: no one 
will call — all sent by 
mail. Send dollar to 
Pioneer Security Life, 
Dept. C3, Chicago 26, 
Illinois. 








FOR BIG MEN ONLY! 


We specialize in Large 
Sizes Only! Sizes 10 to 
16: Widths AAA to EEE. 
Dress, sport, casual, golf 
shoes, insulated boots, 
sox, slippers, rubbers. 
Also dress and sport 
shirts in our exact 
extra-long sleeve length. 
Mail only; satisfaction 
Guaranteed! Write for 
Free Style Book Today! 
King-Size, 466 Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 











$16 PAID FOR 59 LINCOLN PENNIES 


Send $1 for a Lincoln cent 
album (to hold your pen- 
nies). Fill the spaces with 
dates shown in album, re- 
turn complete and receive 
$16 by return air mail 
plus $1 back for album 7 
(total $17). Save other (@ 
sets worth hundreds of dol- @ ~~. 
lars! All information sent “> 
with ist album. Send $1 to: 
Bybymail, Box 67, Dept. 
C-l, Oakland Gardens 
Stat., Flushing, N. Y. 








EXTRA MONEY WITH CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Send no money, just your 





name, for 21-Card Assort- 
ment of beautiful Christ- 
mas Cards on approval. 
Show sensational $1 value 
to friends, neighbors. 
$75.00 to $500 possible be- 
tween now and Christmas. 
We'll include free catalog 
with 76 other money mak- 
ers; also free samples popu- 
lar name-imprinted cards. 
Wallace Brown, 11 E. 26th 
St., Dept. T-219, N. Y. 10. 





150-pg. pocket-size Guide 


* FREE OFFER! QUANTITY LIMITED! 


lists 2500 of America’s top 
restaurants. Gives com- 
plete ‘‘inside’’ information 
—cuisine, specialties, en- 
tertainment, etc., carefully 
prepared by editors of 
Esquire—foremost authori- 
ty on gracious living. *Send 
only 25¢€ in coin for post- 


ag 
= Club “‘Guide’’, Dept. 
City, New York 19, N. Y. 





e and handling to Es- 
P. ©. Box 402, Radio 
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REK-O-KUT BOOKLET—“TRUE” Hi-Fi! 


Learn how “‘hi-fi’’ owners 
prevent excessive record 
wear, get ‘true hi-fi’’ 
sound on modern, hand- 
some high fidelity turnta- 
bles: just like broadcast 
studios do. mr home 
test helps you avoid a costly 
mistake in your high fidel- 
ity system. Send today for 
Free colorful booklet and 
strobe. Rek-O-Kut Rondine 
Turntables, 3801 Queens 
Bivd., L. - is We 





a 








MAKE EXTRA MONEY FROM GIFTS 


Easy to earn $50 or more in 
spare time. Show friends 
“Tiny TV’’ Salt & Pepper 
Set 200 other unusual 
Gifts and newest Christ- 
mas Cards. Keep up to 50¢ 
on $1 sales; $1.25 profit on 
$1.95 box! Get free Per- 
sonal Album, 4 assort- 
ments on approval, $1.25 
Tiny TV Free on 15-day 
offer! Midwest Cards. 1113 
Washington, Dept. 427-J, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 








$1 DELIVERS REMINGTON PORTABLE 


Wonderful 1957 Remington 
portable delivered immedi- 
ately for just $1 down. 
then $1 weekly: up to 39 
months to pay.Everymodern 
feature! Incl. carrying 
case, booklets ‘‘Earn Extra 
Money Typing At Home’’ & 
“Touch Typing Instruc- 
tion’’! Students, Mom & 
Dad will love Remington! 
Send only $1 now. Home 
Typewriter Corp.., ey 400, 
769 E. 180 St., Y. 60. 








ALL AROUND ELECTRIC TESTER 


Tests all appliances, 
autos, TV tubes, etc. Meas- 
ures A.C. and D.C. volts, 
amps & ohms. Price incl. 
64 page book, $15.85. 
No Money With Order— 
No C.O.D. If satisfactory 
pay at rate of $4 per 
month—otherwise return. 
Order Model 70 ‘‘on ap- 
proval’’. Moss Electronic 
Dist. Co. Inc. Dept. 
D-372, 3849 Tenth Ave., 
New York 34, Y. 








MAGNIFICENT COOK BOOK—NOW $2.95 


For the man with a taste 
for fine food, and for the 
woman who wants to be a 
perfect hostess, here is 
Esquire’s beautiful, unique 
and practical guide to the 

st in eating, with over 
750 delicious recipes spread 
over 322 pages. More than 
200 color illustrations. 
Special Reduced Price — 
$2.95 ppd. Ideal gift. Send 
to Buy-Products, P.O. Box 
402, Radio City, N. Y. 19. 
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Ziv Ainings continued 


sion that he thought we didn’t 
have enough money to pay for two 
orders. 

My husband looked at the wait- 
ress as she hovered over us. Then 
he solemnly picked up the extra 
plate, filled it with stew and handed 


it to me. —LONA HALL 


| HAD ALWAYS done a great deal of 
gardening, but my impatience 
with gardening gloves, plus arthritis 
and my 78 years did not make for 
attractive hands. Little Pamela, my 
three-year-old granddaughter often 
shuddered at the sight of them. 
One afternoon while out driving 
with her mother, I sighed and leaned 
wearily back in my seat. Instantly, 
Pamela’s soft little hand was laid in 
mine. 
“What’s the matter, Grandma?” 
she asked. “Don’t you feel good?” 
“I’m all right, darling,” I said, 
“Grandma’s just tired, she’s old.” 
The child’s lovely gray-blue eyes 
looked me over with grave concern 
—then as she: cuddled closer, she 
said, triumphantly, “You aren’t old, 
Grandma, only your hands are old.” 


—MRS. W. S&S. ANGLEMAN 








Do you know a true story or anecdote 
that lifts your spirits and renews your 
faith in mankind? For each such item 
accepted for our column, “Silver Lin- 
ings,” we will pay $50 upon publication. 
Contributions may run up to 250 words. 
Manuscripts should be typed double- 
spaced and none can be acknowledged 
or returned. Address manuscripts to: 
“Silver Linings,” Coronet Magazine, 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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FOR THE WOMEN 





AUGUST, 


TALL-GALS of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail. 
Smart 5th Av. styles as low as $9.95. Perfect fit. 
Sizes to 13: AAAAA to C. Send today for new Free 
28-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 

$2.00 HOURLY possible doing light ‘assembly 
work at home. Experience unnecessary. Write Sanco 
Manufacturing Company, 8507-A West 3rd Street, 
Los Angeles 48, California. 

MAKE Money Sewing at Home, part or full 
time. We instruct. No Selling. Free details: Jud-San, 
518 E. 105th, Dept. H-24, Cleveland 8, Ohio. 


EARN $50 Fast sewing our precut products during 
spare time. $3.00 per hour possible. Information 3¢. 
Thompson's, Loganville 26, Wisconsin. 











FUR- REMODELING. Send for 1 Free Fur Style 
Booklet today. 50° savings. Direct by mail. Your old 
worn fur coat in glamorous new style cape or jacket 
for only $22.95. For this special price we clean, 


glaze, repair fur, resew weak seams, lusterize to 
like-new sheen, remodel completely, add new lining, 
interlining and your monogram. Write I. R. re. 
146 W. 29th St., Dept. N-14, New York 1, 





HAIR gone forever! With. ‘the famous Mahler 
Hair Removal Epilator, you can destroy unwanted 
hair permanently in the privacy of your own home. 
Absolute money-back guarantee. Send 5¢ for in- 
formative booklet ‘New Radiant Beauty’’ to Mahler’s 
Inc., Dept. 327-K, Providence 15, R. I. 





PART time and Temporary work available in over 
100 cities. Our offices need typists, stenos, general 
office workers, survey interviewers, store demon- 
strators. High hourly rates—no work in the 
home. Write for free klet—Manpower, Inc., 
600 Plankinton, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

WIDE Shoes for women. Get guaranteed comfort 
& customized fit in many smart new styles, all 
heel heights, sizes 4 to 12, widths C to EEE. 
Only $4.95 to $10.95. Write for Free catalog. 
Syd Kushner, Dept. C, 733 South St., Phila. 47, Pa. 





Classified 


The special Shopping Guide below offers you a show- 
ease of many unique products and services. Coronet 
hopes you will find items of interest and value to you. 








FOR THE FAMILY 








FOR THE HOME 





FREE—New 44 page Broadloom Bargain Book with 
Model Rooms, in full color. Tells how you can Save 
about Half on beautiful, extra thick, extra heavy, 
double wearing, Reversible Rugs and Carpets—by 
sending your old rugs, clothing to Olson factory. 
No risk. Easy terms. For Free Book, write: 
Olson Rug Co., Dept. P-28, Chicago 41, Illinois. 
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SOCIAL Security is insurance. Get your full share 
of benefits legaNy due you. 23 page booklet Your 
Social Security Benefits Up To Date gives informa- 
tion at a glance. 25¢ postpaid. Ben L. Watts, Box 
375, Statesville, North Carolina. 











HANDBOOK for Hosts. An ideal gift. All the tips 
and tricks you need to make you a perfect home 
host. This giant 288 page volume is actually 3 books 
in one: a cook book, home bar guide and an enter- 
tainment folio. Over 190 color illustrations. Only 
$4.95 ppd. Write: Handbook, Box 402, Radio City, 
New York 19, N. Y 





FOR THE CHILDREN 





CORONET Books for Young Readers offer two 
fully illustrated stories that make perfect gifts for 
children, ages 4-8. ‘‘Fluffy’’ is the fascinating story 
of the birth and experiences of a young ostrich, 30 
pages fully illustrated in vivid color. ““‘Naha” is a 
heart-warming tale of a Seminole Indian boy—his 
family and animal friends. Both are based upon two 
great Coronet Films which your child may have 
seen right in his classroom—he’'ll want the books 
for his very own. Solve your children’s gift problems 
with these delightful volumes. To get these two 
fine books, send $2 to Coronet Books, Box 402-5, 
Radio City, New York 19, New York. 





FOR CONTEST FANS 





WIN contest money. Every issue of the General 
Contest Bulletin has helped others win; gives hun- 
dreds of tips. Lists current contests and rules. 
Sample copy of magazine 25¢. General Contest Bulle- 
tin, 1609 East 5th, Dept. 400, Duluth, Minnesota. 





FREE copy of ‘Prize Ideas’’ the publication that 
has launched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won, news of 
current contests. All-American School, Dept. CO, 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 





FOR INVENTORS 





PATENT Searches, including copies of nearest 


patents, $6.00. Reports airmailed within 48 hours. 

More than 100 registered patent attorneys use my 

service. Free invention protection forms. Miss Ann 
Box 176-A, Washington 4, Cc. 


Hastings, P.O. 
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FOR PHOTO FANS 





COLOR-PROCESSING—High Quality—Fast Serv- 
ice and Low Prices. Kodacolor developing 85¢; prints 
27¢. Kodachrome: 35 mm processing, 20 exposures— 
$1.45: 36 exposures—$2.25. 8 mm movie rolls $1.25; 
8 mm magazines—85¢. Send for complete price list 
and free mailers. Photo-Mail, Box 216C, Madison 
Square Station, New York 10, N. 

KODACHROME., Ektachrome. 
essed & mounted. 35 mm 20 ex. 12 ex. roll 
films $1.35. Finest color control . Above 3 
35mm films, 20 ex. rolls, 3 for $4.25. Great Lakes 
Photo Service, Box 5468, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Anscochrome proc- 


FREE King Size Prints to prove our black & white 
photo finishing brings out the snap and quality 
of your films. Send this ad with roll of film plus 
10¢ for postage and handling to Perfect ilm 
Service, Dept. CO-87, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


FREE roll of guaranteed fresh film, popular size, 
with your order to develop and print 8 B&W pic- 
tures at Special Price of 60¢ (12 exp., 80¢) ast 
service, all work guaranteed. Write for Free Catalog 
to Snapshots Co., QO. Box 979, Newark, N. J. 











COLOR Precessine —Quality 


Work—Low cost— 
Kodacolor roll developed 75¢. Prints 25¢ each. 
35mm Kodachrome, Anscochrome, Ektachrome 20- 


Exp. $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Mail-N-Save, Box 310-C, Quincy 69, Mass. 


7 YEAR Portrait Plan! Lifetime top-grain leather 
portrait album, 14 8 x 10 toned portraits (2 per 
yr.) Good at over 1,000 studios. All for $7.15 a 
year. Free details. Write: Family Album Plan, 1526 
N. Wilcox, Hollywood 28, California. 

Ansco- 
35 mm 20 


COLOR film processing deserves the best. 
chrome, Super Anscochrome, Ektachrome; 
exp.; 244; Supersilides; 127; all above mounted $1.25 
Unmounted $1. Kodachrome processed by Kodak 20 
exp. $1.50. Write for free film mailing bags. Colorfax 
Laboratories, Inc., Silver Spring R, Maryland. 





COLOR- PRINTS from Kodachrome, Anscochrome, 
Super Anscochrome, Ektachrome. 2'2x3'2-25¢ 3'2x5- 
45¢ 5x7-$1 8x10-$2 11x14-$4.95. Kodacolor prints 32¢. 
Money-back guarantee. Write for comp'ete price list. 
Colorfax Laboratories, Inc., Silver Spring K, Md. 





COLOR SLIDES 





170,000 COLOR-SLIDES in stock covering the 
United States and 70 foreign countries. Fill in the 
scenes you missed on your trip. Send 9¢ for 88 page 
catalog to Capt. = W. Arps, USN, ret., Box 1715, 
Washington 13, Cc 





PILGRIM, better quality color slides by Henry Cobb 
Shaw. Free 100-pg. catalog: thousands of appealing 
subsects: U.S., East Coast, United Nations, National 
Parks, Indians, West Indies, Europe. Write Pilgrim 
Productions, 105-8 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 











FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 





115 UNUSUAL Stamps from all 5 continents in- 
cluding Airmails, Dead Countries, Pictorials, etc., 
value over $2.00, all for 10¢ to introduce our superb 
service of U. S. and Foreign Approvals to collectors. 
Globus Stamp, New York 10, N. Y. Dept. 


CANADA-Newfoundland collection including early 
issues, commemoratives, pictorials and high values 
Plus set of fascinating triangle stamps. Plus set 
of unused British Colonies Plus large stamp 
book. All four offers free. Send 10¢ to cover 
postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. CO, Toronto, 
Canada. 











STAMP Collection Free. More than 100 diff. fas- 
cinating stamps—Europe, Africa, So. America, Scan- 
dinavia, Balkans, Asia, etc., used and unused stamps. 
Free to approval service applicants for 3¢ postage 
Tatham Stamp Co., Springfield 33, Massachusetts. 





225 STAMPS for only 10¢! This mammoth value 
includes airmails, pictorials; stamps from strange 
countries cataloging up to 25¢ each! Illustrated bar- 
gain list included free. Also approvals. Mystic Stamp 
Company, Camden 4, New York. 





FOR AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 





BOOK Manuscripts Considered by cooperative 
publisher who offers authors early publication, higher 
royalty and national distribution. All subjects wel- 
comed. Submit MS to Greenwich Book Publishers, 
Inc., Atten. Mr. North, 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


AUTHORS! We can help you gain recognition. We 
will publish your manuscript—edit, design, promote, 
advertise and sell it. Low subsidies, good royalties. 
Send for free booklet. Comet Press Books, Dept. 
COs, 200 Varick Street, New York City 14, _ | 





FUND RAISING 





RAISE $50 to $500 or more—dquickly with big value 
Christmas, Everyday greeting card assortments, Gift 
Wrappings, Gifts, Costume Jewelry, Stationery, 
Imprinted Christmas Cards. Big profits. Bonus. Write 
for Samples on approval. Free Gift Offer, details 
Hedenkamp, 361 Broadway, Dept. C-12, New York. 


NEW Christmas Card Selling Plan saves money for 
friends; earns more for you! Sell Exclusive New 
Christmas Cards at discount. You make full profit 
up to $1 per box! $100 easy in spare time. 250 finest 
Card and Gift sellers. No experience needed. Get 
50-page Personals Album Free, assortments on ap- 
proval, $1.25 gift Free for prompt action. Cardinal, 
1400 State, Dept. 57-C, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 








FOR HOME MOVIE FANS 


BEAUTIFUL fully titled Kodachrome movies of 
U. S. Nat’l Parks, Can., Alaska, Fla., Haws‘i, his- 
toric shrines, weird underground caverns. 8mm. or 
16mm. descriptive =. subject catalog free. World 
in Color Productions, P. O. Box 392- Cc, Elmira, N. Y. 















FOR TRAVELERS AND VACATIONERS 


FLORIDA Keys map and guide listing attractions 
and mileages, motel accommodations at low summer 
rates, swimming, fishing, boating facilities, things 
to do and see in ‘“‘Vacationland of Presidents.”’ 








Key Colony Beach, Box CO, Marathon Shores, Fla. 











SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO RESORT & TRAVEL READERS. AND ADVERTISERS: A New Resort 


and Travel Section, including advertisements with photographs, 


will be added to The Coronet Family 


Shopper beginning with the October Issue of Coronet (closing for November ads, August 20). Advertisers 
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interested, please write Coronet Family Shopper, 488 Madison Ave., 


New York 22, New York. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


SPARE TIME 





MEN And Women Wanted to start home business 
in spare time with little table-top rubber stamp 
machine. Easy to earn up to $9.80 an hour without 
previous experience. Full particulars Free by mail. 
Send postcard to Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, Room CR-22- 
J, Chicago 26, Lilinois. 

EARN $240.00 A Month at home, spare ‘time do- 
ing only Two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a day. Big 
money paid for service that makes cuts, tears, 
disappear from fabrics. Steady demand. Details 
free. Fabricon, 8324 S. Prairie, Chicago 19, Lllinois. 


AMAZING Greeting Card Assortment pays 85¢ 
cash profit on $1.25. Make $85.00 fast! Gift Bonuses 
besides. Outstanding new Christmas Cards, Novelties, 
Free Imprint Album. Samples on approval. Act fast 

get Golden Egg Banks Free. Creative, 4401 Cermak, 
Dept. 503-G, Chicago 23, Tilinols. 








START Big Pay Business At Home in spare time 
No experience needed to operate little table-top ma- 
chine for bronzing baby shoes. Make $5.46 profit on 
every pair. Full particulars Free. Send postcard to 
Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Room CM-22-J, Chicago 26, Ill. 


RUN spare-time Greeting Card and Gift Shop 
at home. Show friends samples of our new 1957 
Christmas and All Occasion Greeting Cards and 


Gifts. Take their orders and earn to 100°, profit. 

No experience necessary. Costs nothing to try. 

Write today for samples on approval. Regal 
Dept. 15, Ferndale, Michigan. 


Greetings, 

MAKE Money Writing Short Paragraphs! No 
tedious study. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell: and supply list of editors buying from 
beginners. Many small checks add up quickly. Write 
to sell, right away. Send for free facts. Benson 
Barrett, Dept. C-199-M, 7464 Clark, Chicago 26. 


MEN—Women! Start Money-Making Plastic Lam- 
inating Business at home in spare time. Material 
that costs ll¢ brings back $2.58. No canvassing or 
selling but mail orders bring in $20 a day. Write for 
full particulars Free. Rush name on postcard to 
Warner, Room CL-22-J, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, Ill. 


CASH in your spare time! Take magazine sub- 
scription orders from friends, neighbors, relatives. 
Special offers on Popular Magazines. High commis- 
sions. Free sales kit. Write: Magazines, P.O. Box 
402, Radio City, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EARN Extra Money selling Advertising Book 
Matches. Every business a prospect. Start without 
experience: men, women. Free sample kit fur- 
nished. Match Corp. of America, Dept. GM-21l, 


Chicago 32, Llinois. 








SEND name for sensational Feature Christmas Card 
Assortment on approval plus Free samples Personal 
Cards. Many make $50 to $500 showing thrilling de- 
signs everybody wants. 76 ways to make extra money. 
Wallace Brown, Dept. T-220, 11 E. 26th St., N.Y. 10 

MAKE Extra Money—Cash commissions. Full or 


part time. Everybody buys easy-selling Advertising 
Book Matches. Union label. All styles. No e oo 
necessary. Powerhouse selling kit Free. uperior 


Match, Dept. N-857, 7530 Greenwood, Chicago 19, Ill. 











IF You Want to earn money fast, I'll send you 
Free Sample Stocking of Newest Stretch DuPont 
Nylons to sell at only $1.00 a pair. American Mills, 
Dept. 614, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 

WANT To Make Big Money At Home? $10 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from clothing, . 
Steady demand from cleaners, homes. Details Free. 
Pabricon, 8322 S. Prairie, Chicago 19, Illinois. 


RAISE $50 to $500 or more—quickly with big value 
Christmas, Everyday greeting card assortments, Gilt 
Wrappings, Gifts, Costume Jewelry, Stationery. 
Imprinted Christmas Cards. Big profits. Bonus. Write 
for Samples on approval. Free Gift Offer, details. 
Hedenkamp, 361 Broadway, Dept. C-1ll, New York. 








BEAUTY Demonstrators—To $5.00 hour demon- 
strating Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your neigh- 
borhood. For free samples, details, write Studio 
Girl, Dept. 1878C, Glendale, California. 





$1,000.00 A month possible for making dramatic 
3-second demonstration of amazing lightweight 
Presto Fire Extinguisher. New chemical used by Air- 


force snuffs out fire instantly. Only $4.95. Terrific 
commissions. Millions want it. Free kit. Merlite, 
114 E. 32nd St., Dept. X-54Z, New York 16, N. Y. 


MAKE $50, $75, $100. Show new Christmas, All Oc- 
casion greeting cards. Profits to $1.00 per box. Bonus. 
Write for Feature boxes on approval, 64 Free Samples. 
Personal Christmas Cards, Stationery, Free Offer. 
New England Art Publishers, North Abington M81, Mass. 

ANYONE Can Sell fs famous Hoover Uniforms for 
beauty shops, waitresses, nurses, doctors, others. All 
popular miracle fabrics—nylon, dacron, orlon. Ex- 
clusive styles, top quality. Big cash income now, 





real future. Equipment free. Hoover, Dept. H-131, 
New York 11, New York. 
BARGAIN Catalog! 30-80% Discount! Appliances, 


Gifts, Typewriters, Tools, Watches, Sporting Goods, 
Jewelry, Cameras, Housewares, etc. Consolidated 
Distributors, Cutton 18, New Jersey. 





WILL you wear new suits and topcoats without 
one penny cost and agree to show them to friends? 
You can make up to $30.00 in a day even in spare 
time, without canvassing. J. C. Field & Son, Inc., 
Dept. L-1834, Harrison & Throop Sts., Chicago 7, Il. 





MOTEL—RESORT Management—aQualify for hun- 
dreds fascinating, leisurely, well-paid executive 
openings. Learn at home. Free booklet. Motel Man- 
agers Training School N118C, 612 S. Serrano, Los 
Angeles 5, California. 








FLORIDA Keys acreage, business property, ocean 
frontage, homes, motels, other investment, income op- 
portunities. New bungalows only $5,950 plus lot, in fast- 
est-growing Keys community. Complete information, 
prices: Key Colony, Box CO, Marathon Shores, Fla. 





GROW Living Miniature Trees. Only inches high! 
Beaut. Home decorations. Grow own exotic miniature 
forest & orchard (tiny fruit to pick & eat). Fascinat- 
ing money-making oppt’y. Free rare seeds & Secrets 
Plan. Miniature Nurseries, Dept. AT, Gardena, Calif. 





- PREE Folder. ‘*‘How to Make $3000 Yearly, Spere- 
time, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!’’ Included free 
for gardeners: “‘How Domesticated Earthworms Con- 
verted Our Barren Soil Into A Profusely Beautiful 
Flower Bed.’’ Write: Oakhaven 60, Cedar Hill, Texas. 





MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 





HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old Gold or Broken 
Jewelry, Gold Teeth, Watches, Rings, Diamonds, Sil- 
verware, Spectacles, Platinum, Mercury, Gold Coins. 


Write for Free Information. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Rose Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 





(Continued on next page) 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Coronet lists the following schools and colleges for those 
readers interested in verified educational opportunities. 
For additional information write directly to the schools 
mentioning Coronet as the source of your interest. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





FORK UNION Military Academy—Our one sub- 
ject plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) increased 
honor roll 50%. Accredited. ROTC highest rating. 
Sep. Jr. School, grades 4-8. 60th year. Catalog. 
Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 998, Fork Union, Va. 

KEMPER Military School—Rounded educational, 
military, recreational program. Accredited. Small 
classes, 8th grade, H.S. and Jr. College. Approved 
ROTC. All sports, horsemanship. 113th yr. Dir. 
of Adm., 1587 Third St., Boonville, Mo 





WENTWORTH Military Academy Thousands of 
business, professional leaders started here 4-yr 
H.S.; 2-yr. College Accredited. Sr. ROTC. CAA 
fiying. Sports. Summer school & Camp. 78th yr 
Catalog. Col. Sellers, 487 Wash. Pl., Lexington, Mo 


JUNIOR Military Academy—Boys 4-14. Kinder- 
garten—8th grade. Family life, affectionate care 
Enter any time. 12 month enrollment, Camp 
Whooppee. Moderate rate. 38th yr. Catalog. Ma) 
R. De Berry, Box K, Bloomington Springs, Tenn 








PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 





CAN I At My Age Become A Hotel Hostess or 
Executive Even Though I Have Had No Previous 
Hotel Experience? Would you like to step into a 
well-paid position as Hotel or Club Manager, Pur- 
chasing Agent, Social Director or Assistant Manager, 
etc.? The success of Lewis graduates from 20 to 50 
proves you can. Anne K. Sill writes: “‘Now Ass't 
Housekeeper at this fine hotel, thanks to Lewis 
Training.’’ Our Free Book explains how you qualify 
for a well-paid position at home or through resi- 
dent classes in Washington; how you are registered 
Free in Lewis National Placement Service. Write 
today. Course Approved for All Veteran and War 
Orphan Training. Lewis Hotel Training School, 
Desk CM-1124, Washington 7, D. C. 


.. mm 


INDIANA Technical College—B.S. degree in 27 
mo. Enginering, Aero., Chem., Civil, Elec.. 
Electronics (inc. Radio & TV.) B.S. in 36 mo. 

Chem., Physics.) Prep courses. Enter Dec., 
June, Sept. 9587 E. Wash. Bivd., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 








SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 





SHORTHAND in 6 Weeks. Age no obstacle. Lowest 
cost. Famous Speedwriting shorthand. No symbols, 
no machines, uses ABC's. Easiest to learn and use 
Fast preparation for a better position. Nationally 
used in leading offices and Civil Service. 120 words 
per minute—50% faster than Civil Service require- 
ments. Over 350.000 taught at home or through 
classroom instruction. The very low cost will sur- 


prise you. Typing available. 34th Year. Schools in 
over 400 cities in U.S., Canada, Cuba and Hawaii 
Write today for free booklet which gives full details 
and free sample lesson that will show you how 
easily and quickly you can learn Speedwriting short- 
Dept. 4908-7, 55 
We 


hand. School of Speedwriting, 
West 42nd Sireet, New York 36, N 


STENO-SECRETARIAL Training. Qualified secre- 
taries urgently in demand. Prepare at home at low 
cost for high-paying secretarial career. Training 
includes Gregg shorthand, typing, English, per- 
sonality development, filing, secretarial accounting, 
use of office machines, etc. Free book gives com- 
plete details. Write today. La Salle Extension 
University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 
SS 787, 417 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Illinois 





HOME INSTRUCTION 





BE A Real Estate Broker. Insure Security for 
yourself and your family. Study at home. Prepare 
for state examination. GI Approved. Write for 
Free Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate, 
2016J Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 


CALVERT School—Educate your child at home 
Kindergarten—9th grade. Accredited. Easy-to-follow 
teaching manual; lessons, books, supplies. Guidance 
by Calvert teachers. Start any time. 52nd yr. Cata- 
log. 690 E. Tuscany Rd., Baltimore, Maryland. 


INTERIOR Decoration: Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine starting point for career. No 
classes. Text and work kit furnished Diploma 
awarded. Low tuition and payment. Send for free 
booklet. Chicago School of Interior Decoration, 835 
Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 141C, Chicago 14, Il. 


ENGLISH Course for Adults—With my new self- 
correcting method you can stop making mistakes 
speak & write effectively. 15 minutes a day at home 
Free 32 p. booklet. D. O. Bolander, Career Institute, 
Dept. 298, 25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


TO MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS: Through the Coronet Family Shopper you can expose your products 
and services each month to more than 10,500,000 discriminating and budget-wise Coronet readers. For full 


information on insertions in any of the three Family Shopper divisions 


(1) Display Section, (2) Shop- 


ping Guide—Classified, or (3) School and College Directory, write, indicating the division in which you 
are interested, to: Coronet Family Shopper, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y¥. (Future closing 


dates: Aug. 20 
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WHY Don’t You Write? Writing short stories. 


articles on business, homemaking, hobbies, sports, 
travel, local, club and church activities, etc., will 
enable you to earn extra money. In your own home, 
on your own time, the New York Copy Desk Method 
teaches you how to write the way newspaper men 
and women learn—by writing. Our ‘Writing Aptitude 
Test’’ tells whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities essential to successful writing. You'll en- 
joy this test. Write for it, without cost or obliga- 
tion. Newspaper Institute of America, Suite 5497-M, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, New York. 

COMPLETE Your High School at home in spare 
time with 60-year-old school. Texts furnished. No 
classes. Go as rapidly as your time and abilities per- 
mit. Booklet free. Write American School, Dept 
XC17, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Tinos. 

FINISH High School at home— -no classes. Stand- 
ard text furnished: credit for previous schooling: 
diploma awarded. If you've completed 8th grade and 
are over 17, write for free catalog. Wayne School, 
Dept. HGX-8, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14, illinois. 


FREE Trial. At Home quickly learn to speak 
French, Spanish, 34 languages by Linguaphone’s 
World Standard Conversational Method—or it costs 








ACCOUNTING— Unusual opportunities now due to 
acute shortage of men and women accountants. La- 
Salle can prepare you quickly in spare time at home 
by famous Problem Method-—you learn Accounting by 
doing. No previous bookkeeping experience necessary. 
All LaSalle instructors are CPA’s and expert ac- 
countants. Accounting offers top pay—secure future. 
Get all the facts—send for Free illustrated book. 
“Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ It de- 
scribes the opportunities in this interesting and 
profitable field, and how you can take advantage 
of them. Low cost, easy terms. Write LaSalle 
Extension University, A Correspondence Institu- 





tion, Dept. H 786, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5, Illinois. 
HOW to write short stories, mysteries, articles. 


Learn at home for career or extra part-time in- 
come. Earn while learning. . F. Wenderoth sold 
first story for $240. Professional writers show 
you how. Send today for free lesson and book. 
Palmer Institute of Authorship, 1680 N. Sycamore, 
Desk CM-87, Hollywood 28, California. 


STUDENTS—Do you have study problems? Need 
better grades? The Maxwell Simplified Study Meth- 
od will help you. Simple, efficient, proven. Of value 


you nothing. Send for Free Book—Linguaphone In- to anyone who studies. Only one dollar, to Study 
titute, T- C- 087 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. Methods, _P.O. Box 419, ‘Pacific Grove, California. 
Heavenly Daze 
THE REV. Frederick Brown Harris, chaplain of the United States 


Senate, was on a return flight from a religious convocation in Honolulu 


when one of the plane’s engines conked out. 


The pretty hostess bustled 


about reassuring the passengers, but Chaplain Harris felt she needed 


a little reassurance herself. 
“Nothing 
bishops aboard.” 


can happen to this plane,” 


he told her. “There are eight 


The hostess forced a smile and said she would relay the comforting 


news to the captain. 
“I told the captain,” 
“What did he say?” 
“Well.” 


engines. 


she said. 


hesitated the hostess, 


father asked her what 
heaven!” 


LITTLE LINDA has always been a bit of a 







\ LITTLE GIRL brought home a card from Sunday School. 
it was, she 


In a few minutes she was back, looking uncertain. 


asked the chaplain. 
“he said he would rather have four 


—The Lutheran 


When her 
smiled, “Oh, just an ad about 
—Dallas Morning News 








“glosser-over’ when vexing 


situations arise. But the day she discovered she and her three play- 
mates all belonged to different churches proved her diplomacy beyond 


question. One, it seemed, was 


Methodist and one a Presbyterian. 
Linda confided the news to her mother. 


jreat hlessly, 


Lutheran, one a Catholic, one a 


But before 


Mother could offer any words of wisdom on the situation, Linda settled 


it with: “ 


It really doesn’t matter if we all go to different churches, does 


it, Mama? Just as long as we are all Republicans!” 


—CHICK coprreY (Lodi Enterprise) 


AN EARNEST HEADMASTER Of a private school was trying to bring 


Christianity home to his boys and make it 


his talk by pointing at one of his pupils and saying: 
you do if the Messiah came 
then answered, 
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to your home?” 
“I'd telephone the Vicar.” 


“up to date.” He ended 
“Now what would 
The youngster paused, 

—FRANK FORDE 








justice 


by Witt BerRNarpD 


ISSES CAN be a costly pastime. 

An Arkansas man, for in- 

stance, had to pay a $700 
fine for giving an Arkansas lady a 
kiss she didn’t want. A Texan was 
arrested, merely for puckering his 
lips at a girl. And a New Jersey 
farmer was sued when his impas- 
sioned kiss loosened his fiancée’s gold 
filling. 

But the hard-luck champ was 
a Casanova from Brooklyn who 
thought, some years back, that he 
had mastered the fine art of wolfing. 
Through months of romance, he 
tantalized his girl friend with the 
tinkle of wedding bells. But the bells 
always seemed to tinkle in the dis- 
tant future. 

At last, despairing of ever landing 
him, she sued him for breach of 
promise. At the trial, the judge asked 
the young lady: “Did the defendant 
ever actually promise to marry you 
in writing?” 

“Oh, no,” she conceded. 

“Did he promise you orally?” 

“No,” she admitted. 

“Then how did he promise you?” 
demanded the judge. 

“By implication,” the girl said 
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stoutly. “He would kiss me right in 
public.” 

That did it. 

“The gleam of the eye and the 
conjunction of the lips,” ruled the 
judge solemnly, “when frequent and 
protracted, is a sufficient promise.” 

It cost Casanova $15,000. 

On the other hand, one Sunday 
evening a starry-eyed couple sat in 
the girl’s dimly lit parlor, on a dav- 
enport. They were in the midst of a 
thrilling kiss when the girl’s terrible- 
tempered father barged in. 

The youth, enraged, seized the in- 
truder by the scruff of the meck and 
bum’s rushed him out of the living 
room. 

The father launched a damage 
suit against the youth, claiming: “A 
man’s home has been his castle ever 
since this country began. In a de- 
mocracy, that’s elementary.” 

But the judge came up with a 
precedent even more elementary. 
Said his Honor: “Courting is a pub- 
lic necessity. It must not be inter- 
rupted. The law of this state will 
hold that a parent has no legal right 
in a room where courting is afoot. 
Case dismissed.” 
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Treat yourself 
to something 
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NLELROSE. 


No other whiskey offers so much for so favorable 
a price! Famous premium quality Melrose Rare 
is skillfully mellowed with more, older, finer 
whiskies than any other leading blend... 

every drop seven years old. Try it tonight! 





> 
BLENDED WHISKEY + 86 AND 90 PROOF + 40% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 7 YEARS OLD 
60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS *« MELROSE DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. 





HAVE * REAL CIGARETTE— 


‘| ike a real cigarette Wile 
| can really taste. I've smoked 
Lameis nearly 15 years now."’ 


-_ a 
Ahird , 


OCEAN RACER ANU YACHT BROKER 


Discover the difference between “just smoking”... and Camels! 


No fads, no frills, no fancy stuff in this cigarette — simply 
the finest taste in smoking. You’ll find Camel’s good, rich 
flavor deeply satisfying all the way. Try Camels, the largest- 
selling cigarette today. They’ve really got it! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





